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Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blind 
a d Awning Combined 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4. 


Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience }# 
and the most effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice vere 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound 
proof and airtight; easily 
operated apd lasting, 
Made also with Black- 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 
logue—A-4, 


Bolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE FELL MARK 


typifies Fett Service and is a guaran- 

tee of honest fulfilment of printing 

specifications. Frit Service is easily 

adapted to your needs — all that you 

haven’t the time or the inclination to 
do yourself we do for you. 


We cooperate in the preparation of copy, 

design, and illustrations for all kinds of 

advertising literature; help you correctly to 

arrange and set the style for bibliographies, 

annual reports and pamphlets; plan limited 

editions; in short, we7ll do anything you 
want printed — well. 


We assume the worry—you say Yes or No. 
And we go anywhere for business. 


Choose some one thing and give us a trial. 


wo. F. FELL CO- PRINTERS 
1220-1224 SANSOM ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


His Work Done 


HEN. the fireman's work is 

done then comes the adjust- 

ment of the damage and the call 

on the fire insurance company to 
pay for the loss. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has in its hundred years 
and more of life, paid the enormous 
sum of 150 millions of dollars to 
make good losses by fire. This is 
the largest amount paid by any frre 
insurance company, but the Hart- 
ford is today stronger than at any 


time in its history. When you 
ek 


need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


I aaa ¢ 


Catalog 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
Publishers for the 


Russell Sage Foundation 


HE publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 

practical and inexpensive form some of the most important results of the 

work it is doing, through ten special departments, in fulfillment of its charter 
obligation ‘‘to improve social and living conditions.” 

They stand for original research and fair interpretation of conditions 
of life, labor and education in the United States, by members of the Foun- 
dation’s staff, or by experts commissioned for specific tasks of investigation. 

All of the volumes are clear, readable, unusually well printed, substan- 
tially and uniformly bound, and in all but a few cases made graphic by liberal 
use of photographs, maps, tables 
and other illustrative material. 
count. They 
Ann Arbor, George Wahr. have profoundly influenced pub- 


Baltimore, Ejichelberger Book Co. Te creimon, TERS are Rene 
Boston, Old Corner Bookstore. , 
Butalot Ore Ulbrich Co. | sable to students of social and 


Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. industrial questions. They are 
Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd Co. | of prime interest to all thoughtful 
Cleveland, The Burrows Bros. Co. readers: 

Detroit, John V. Sheehan & Co. 


Indianapolis, W. K. Stewart Co. How to Order 
Kansas City, Bryant & Douglas. | peat aie raetct ees 


Madison, University Co-Operative Store. | The retail booksellers named 
Milwaukee, Gray’s Bookstore. | at the left carry a full stock of 
Minneapolis, McCarthy’s Bookstore. le elven Biotndlations publications. 


Rochester, Scranton, Wetmore & Co. ; . 
St. Paul, St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. Mail orders, invariably filled 


Seattle, Lowman & Hanford Co. 


Book Agents for the Survey Associates Suche books 


the day received, should be sent 
with check or money order to 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


Formerly Charities Publication Committee 


105 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 


See Ee 1 


List of Authors 


Arranged Alphabetically 


OR convenience, this alphabetical list of authors includes all in this catalog, 
although the books on pages 29-32 inclusive are not published under the Russell 


Sage Foundation imprint. 


Abbott, Edith—See Breckinridge. 
Ayres, Leonard P.—Laggards in Our Schools. 


P. 21. See also Gulick. 
Balch, Emily Greene.—Our Slavic Fellow- 
citizens. P. 29. 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba P., and Abbott, 
Edith.—The Delinquent Child and the 


Home. P. 15. 

Brockway, Zebulon R.—Fifty Years of Prison 
Service. P. 31. 

aa een B.—Women and the Trades. 


P2226: 
the 


Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. 


Byington, Margaret F.—Homestead, 
Households of a Mill Town. P. 6. 


Chapin, Robert Coit.—Standard of Living. 
12, IG). 


Commons, John R., and Others.—The Pitts- |’ 
8. 


burgh District. : 
Dawson, Miles M.—See Frankel. 


Devine, Edward T.—Social Forces. 
The Spirit of Social Work. 32 


Eastman, Crystal—Work-Accidents and the 
Law. 


Fitch, John A.—The Steel Workers. P. 7. 
Ford, James B—Co-operation in New England. 


ey s 


Frankel, Lee K., and Dawson, Miles M.— 
Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe. P. 16. 


et Josephine.—Fatigue and Efficiency. 


Greene, M. Louise.—Among School Gardens. 
P23: 


Gulick, Luther H., and Ayres, Leonard P.— 
Medical Inspection of Schools. P. 20. 
Hart, Hastings H.—Preventive Treatment of 

Neglected Children. P. 13. Editor: Juvenile 
Court Laws Summarized. P. 14. 
Cottage and Congregate Institutions. P. 14. 
Henderson, Charles Richmond. — Editor: 
Correction and Prevention. P.9. Prison 
Reform and Criminal Law. P. 10. Penal 
and Reformatory Institutions. Realil 
Buwer: Preventive Agencies and Methods. 


Johnson, Alexander.—The Almshouse. P. 24. 


‘| Solenberger, 


Kellogg, Paul U.—Editor: The Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey. 3. Author: Pittsburgh, the Gist 
of the Survey. 

Kennedy, Albert J.—See Woods. 

Perry, Clarence Arthur. Wider Use of the 
School Plant. P. 22. 

Reeder, Rudolph Re eee 200 Children Live 
and Learn. P. 3 

Reynolds, James nee —Civic Bibliography 
for Greater New York. 26. 

Smith, Eugene.—Criminal Law in the United 
States. Pp. 10 and 14. 

Alice Willard.—One Thousand 
Homeless Men. P. 25. 

Van Kleeck, Mary.—Women in the Beok- 
binding Trade: 1 PL 

Veiller, Lawrence.—Housing Reform. P. | 
Model Tenement House Law. P. 18. 

Waters, Yssabella——Visiting Nursing in the 
United States. P. 30. 

Woods, Robert A., and Kennedy, Albert J.— 
Handbook of Setilementst P. 26. 


Sets 


The two sets published to date are: 


The Pittsburgh Survey. See Butler, Byington, 
Commons, Eastman, Fitch, Kellogg. Pp. 
3-8. 


Correction and Prevention. 


derson, Smith. Pp. 9-14 


See Hart, Hen- 


Groups 
Other books naturally fall into groups: 


Schools. See Ayres, Greene, Gulick, Perry. 


Children. Same as Schools, also Breckinridge, 
Hart, Reeder. 


Women in Industry. 
mark, Van Kleeck. 


Pamphlets 


A list of pamphlets issued at nominal cost by 
various departments of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is given on page 28, 


See Butler (2), Gold- 


ala j Russell See Foundation Publications oe 


The Pitisburah Survey 


In Six Volumes, Edited by Paul Underwood Kellogg 


Mills by Night 


First Four Volumes Printed and Ready for Mailing 


I. Women and the Trades—Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 
II. Work-Accidents and the Law—Crystal Eastman 
IIT. The Steel Workers—John A. Fitch 
IV. Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town—Margaret F. Byington 
V. The Pittsburgh District—Symposium by John R. Commons, Florence Kelley, Robert A. Woods, Peter Roberts and Others 
VI. Pittsburgh: The Gist of the Survey—Paul U. Kellogg 


The books are handsomely bound in green and gold; the text is made 
graphic by photographs, drawings, maps, charts and tables; fully indexed 


HE PITTSBURGH SURVEY was a close range investigation of the ranks of 

wage-earners in the American steel district. A staff of from ten to thirty inves- 
tigators spent a year in making it. They included not only trained investigators— 
housing inspectors, sanitarians, lawyers, engineers, labor experts, and the like—but 
members of the immigrant races who make up so large a share of the working 
population. Their field work was done in railway yards and mill towns; in mines, 
sweatshops, and great manufacturing plants; in courts, hospitals and settlements; 
they talked with priests and leaders, superintendents, claim agents and labor bosses, 
landlords, housewives, butchers and bakers—the workers themselves and those who 
live close to them. 

Specialized inquiries into sanitation, housing, education, immigration, etc., have 
been made from time to time in different cities; but never before had all these phases 
of social conditions been taken up as here in their structural relations. Here a city 
was studied as a going concern—the city which perhaps more than all others shows 
the trend of American industrial conditions. 


Pittsburgh’s Marching Orders Edward T. Devine in The Survey Magazine 

John Burns: ‘Six days’ work a week instead of seven ; Not by gifts of libraries, galleries, technical schools, 
three shifts of eight hours instead of two shifts of twelve; and parks, but by the cessation of toil one day in seven 
no twenty-four-hour shifts; better housing; more parks,— and sixteen hours in the twenty-four, by the increase of 
open spaces; counter attractions to the saloon; the improve- wages, by the sparing of lives, by the prevention of 
ment of the river front ;—the humanizing of labor instead of accidents, and by raising the standards of domestic life, 
the brutalization of toil. There you are. ose are Pitts- should the surplus come back to the people of the 
burgh’s marching orders.” community in which it is created. 


8v0 Illustrated Price per Volume, $1.50 net; Price per Set, $9.00 net; postpaid, $10.00 


Four volumes are ready. The last two will be delivered to subscribers, postpaid, upon date of publication 
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i 
Women and the Trades 


By Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 


Late Secretary of the Consumers’ League of New Jersey 


ISS BUTLER’S investigation is the first general 
survey of the women-employing trades in an Ameri- 
can city. It deals with 22,000 women who are on the 
payrolls of 400 Pittsburgh establishments. For Pittsburgh 
is not only a great workshop; it is many workshops; and 
in many of these workshops women stand beside the men. 


Not only are they to be found in laundries, garment 


factories, canneries, cracker bakeries and other occupations 
Contents which have their roots in old-time housework, but they help 


ey ee en finish the tumblers that the men of the glass house blow; 


Ai Cit eves they make cores for the foundry men; they are among 


Nectie Tene: the shapers of metals for lamps and hinges and _ bolts 
Clasnine nares and screws. ‘They make up a new labor force. 
MicesIn Denomenanciase They complicate every industrial question; and the 
Nicellanen else conditions and tendencies affecting their employment can- 
Conereialeleles: not adequately be dealt with apart from the general 
Social liflemote Working a PlOllemS ml Olmms DNC mECOnMUUni Ey. 
Women. This general view of the women 
a eee! of Industrial Con- wage-earners of a typical city 
will be invaluable to every one 
Appendices who would know of not the 
Plan and Methods of Study. | worst sweat-shop nor the best 
Tables and Charts. model factory, but the possi- 


Margaret Morison Carnegie 
School for Women. 


Legal Restrictions of Work- 


bilities which work at wages 


opens up to the great mass of re 


ing Hours for Women. working girls of this generation. Pecking Pickles 
Saturday Evening Post Detroit Free Press 
Represents the most complete and careful Miss Butler interprets an industrial situation 


study ever made in any country of the actual | which obtains in almost every American city, 
working conditions of the wage-paid women | and which demands a reformation, but which 
of a great city. must be understood in order to be remedied. 


8v0 444 Pages Illustrated Second Edition Price, $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.72 


(Included in the Set, The Pittsburgh Survey, Price, postpaid, $10.00) 
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WORK-ACCIDENTS 
AND THE LAW i 


W ork - Accidents 
and the Law 


By Crystal Eastman 


Former Secretary New York State Commission on Employers’ Liability 


Contents 


The Causes of Work-Acci- 
dents 
Pittsburgh’s Yearly Loss in 
Killed and Injured. 

The Railroaders. 
The Soft-Coal Miners. 


HE first systematic inves- 

tigation of work-accidents 
in America—a book of broken 
lives as well as of machines 
gone wrong. It is the story of 
500 wage-earners killed at their 
work in Allegheny County, 


The Steel Workers. 

Machine Shops; 
Trades, etc. 

Personal Factor in Industrial 
Accidents. 

Suggestions for Prevention. 


Economic Cost of Work- 
Accidents 
Distribution of the Burden of 

Income Loss. 
Effect of Industrial Fatalities 
Upon the Home. 
Problems of the 
Workman. 


Policy of Certain Companies. 


Building 


economic loss. 


Injured 


Employers’ Liability 
The Law. 
By-Product of Employers’ 
Liability. 
With Appendices Including 


The Process of Steel Making. 
The Accident Prevention of 
the U.S. Steel Corporation, 


And eleven other sections. 


At the Day’s End 


Pa., in 1908, and an equal number of injury cases cared 
for by the hospitals of the district in three months. 
steady march of injury and death means an enormous 


This 


The purpose of the study was twofold: to see what 
indications there are that such accidents can be pre- 
vented, and to see if the burden of them falls where in 
justice it should. Here the master and servant law, 
court interpretations, employers’ liability companies, relief 
associations and charitable societies enter into the prob- 


lem. The hazards of work are 
clearly stated, and the respon- 
sibility put up to the public to 
safeguard the workers against 
preventable accidents and to 
spread out the burden of the 
unpreventable as a charge on 
production. Since this report 
was first published laws have 
been enacted in 15 states. The 
book continues to be the great 
arsenal of human facts as the 
campaign proceeds. 


Concrete Engineering 
A perfect mine of vital facts readably presented 
and fully illustrated; a book that ought to be 
in the hands of every employer of labor. 


Cincinnati Inquirer 
Adopting the scientific method, Miss Eastman 
presents in this work an extended inquiry into 
the labor accident problem. 


Scientific American 


The book is one of the finest exponents we have 
ever seen of this twentieth century humanitarian 
interest. The illustrations are clear cut and to 
the point and are beautifully executed. The 
suggestions for prevention are many and are 
absolutely sound. Has one of the best indexes 
we have ever seen, and the whole book is a credit 


800 368 Pages Illustrated 


Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.72 


(Included in the Set, The Pittsburgh Survey, Price, postpaid, $10.00) 
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to every one concerned. 
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See Page | 


HOMESTEAD 


BYINGTON 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVE 


BATVOS 


Contents 


The Mill and the Town 


Homestead and the Great 
Strike. 


The Make-up of the Town. 


The English-Speaking 
Households 


Work, Wages and the Cost 
of Living. 


Rent in the Household 
Budget. 


Table and Dinner Pail. 
The Budget as a Whole. 
Human Relationships. 


Children of Homestead. 


The Slav as a Homesteader 
Life at $1.65 a Day. 
Family Life of the Slavs. 
The Slav Organized. 


The Mill and the Household 


Appendices 
Cost of Living in Pittsburgh. 
Carnegie Relief Fund. 


Slavic Organizationsin Home- 
stead, 


And Twelve Other Sections. 


8v0 312 Pages 
(Included in the Set, The Pittsburgh Survey, Price, postpaid, $10.00) 


Homestead: The House- 
holds of a Mill Town 


By Margaret F. Byington 


Of the Staff of the Russell Sage Foundation 


ISS BYINGTON’S study is an enquiry into our 

two oldest social institutions, the family and the 
town, as they are brought into contact with a new and 
insurgent third, the factory. It raises searchingly the 
questions: Have home and town held their own against 
the mill? Has local self-government kept abreast of a 
nationalized industry > What has prosperity brought to 
the rank and file of the wage-earners ? 

The answers are drawn from the household budgets of 
90 mill-town families, and from the author’s experience of 
a year spent among the people who earned the money, 
and ate the food, and lived in the houses of Homestead. 

And they are answers set down with all the warmth, sim- 
plicity and intimate color of an old-fashioned 16-page letter. 

This volume, perhaps more 
than the others of the set, tells in 
human values—of men as bread- 
winners, of women in their homes, 
and children in their growth 
the story of life and labor which 
the Pittsburgh Survey has un- 
folded. It is not’a story for stu- 
dent and social worker alone, but 
for every reader who would know 
what underlies the drive and : oe 
clang of our industrial progress. A One Recentione 


Literary Digest 

Miss Byington brought to the task excellent training and 
made her studies after the most approved methods. The formal, 
statistical results are given in the appendices. The body of the 
work is a straightforward and extremely readable account of the 
home life of a great mill town, after a quarter of a century of 
prosperity and constant growth. It is a book legislators, minis- 
ters, editors, and story writers should ponder before they preach 
to, or write at or about, the wage-earners and their wives, from 
apprentices to superintendents. 


Illustrated Price $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.70 


See Page | 
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The Steel Workers 


By John A. Fitch 


Formerly of the New York State Department of Labor 


Contents 


The Men and the Tools 
The Workmen. 
The Blast Furnace Crews. 
Puddlers and Iron Rollers. 
The Steel Makers. 
The Men of the Rolling Mills. 


Health and Accidents in Steel 


Making. 

The Struggle for Control 
Unionism and the Union 

Movement. 


Policies of the Amalgamated 
Association. 


The Great Strikes. 
The Employers in the Saddle 


Industrial Organization un- 
der Non-union Regime. 

Wages and the Cost of Liv- 
ing. 

The Working Day and the 
Working Week. : 


Speeding Up and the Bonus 
System. 


The Labor Policy of Unre- 
stricted Capital. 


Repression. 


The Steel Workers and 


Democracy 


’ Citizenship in the Mill Towns. 


The Spirit of the Workers. 


i HE 
STEEL WORKERS 


PITCH 


R. FITCH portrays the 

human element that 
goes into tonnage. Steel-mak- 
ing in its various processes is 
illustrated by personal studies 
of the workmen, the blast 
furnace crews, the puddlers 
and roll hands. Previous to 
this investigation little was known of the 70,000 men 
who are employed in the steel mills,—of the 
unrest developing under the twelve-hour day, the seven- 
day week, through speeding up, and the bonus system, 


RGM SURVEY 
Cony teasry 


social 


through repression of democracy. The reaction of mill 


conditions upon the lives of men is demonstrated. And, 


as a hopeful element, the advances of the last five 


years in safety and accident relief are outlined. The 


book traces the rise and fall of 


unionism and shows the con- 


sequences of unrestrained indus- 


trial power now in the hands 


of the corporations secured by 
of 


The work con- 


their policies surveillance 


and coercion. 


stitutes a graphic, authentic 


study of the industrial situ- 


ation under the largest employ- 


er of labor in America today. 


Immigrant Laborer: A Slav 


tation of living facts. 


American Review of Reviews 

Never before has appeared in print a more 
dramatic story, or one of greater social and eco- 
nomic significance. This volume is not a dry 
‘statistical record, but an intensely vivid presen- 


Philadelphia North American 
Reveals and makes articulate what the steel 
industry means to the men employed in it. 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
Bears the mark of industrious study and dis- 
passionate judgment. 


8vo 


398 Pages 
(Included in the Set, The Pittsburgh Survey, Price, postpaid, $10.00) 


Illustrated Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.73 
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The Pittsburgh 
District 


HE Pittsburgh Sur- 

vey brought on to the 
ground for short periods 
a group of experts who 
applied the experience of 
a score of industrial cities 
in learning about this one. 
Thus Dr. Roberts could 
compare the unskilled 
men of the steel mills 
with the immigrant mine 
laborers of the anthra- 
cite fields with whom 
he had lived;—Professor 
Commons knew the bi- 
tuminous fields, the stock 
yards, the machine shops 
of Wisconsin;—Mrrs. 
Kelley, the work places 
of Illinois and New York; 
—Mr. Woods, the Amer- 
icans in process in New 
England. 

Their findings have 
served Pittsburgh well; 
they are turned back to 
the larger service of the 
cities from which they 
came—and of American 
industrial districts gener- 
ally. 


In Preparation 


(Included in the Set, The Pittsburgh Survey. 


Robert A. Woods, 
JohnR. Commons, 
Florence Kelley, 
Peter Roberts 
and others 


The Old Block House at 


Some Distinctive Features 


HE household cost of typhoid fever—an intimate family study 

of the burden of epidemic as it is borne in the homes of the poor. 
A campaign document for the fight against preventable disease 
everywhere. 


EDIEVALISM in modern Pittsburgh. A long-bearded com- 
pany of ‘‘Old Believers,’ the Quaker sect of Russia, injected 
into the maelstrom of American industry. 
HE commerce between Black Belt and steel district: an estimate 
of the northbound, cityward movement of the young southern 
negroes. 
pee looms of childhood. A case study of the fabric which 
Pittsburgh’s old time orphanages actually weave out of the lives 
of boys and girls. A revelation of equal value to other American 
cities east of the Mississippi. 
HE ward and the school—a study of a discarded unit in demo- 
cratic government and of the social cost of its persistence. 


; Pe large estates battened on the small householder and cramped 
the city’s growth. 


66 NDER the King’s hearthstone are many cockroaches ’’—a 
graphic picture of the parasitic groups—yeggs and mendi- 

cants, merchandizers in women and take-a-chance people—who 

make up the reverse side of this teeming center of production. 


8v0 Illustrated _ Price, $2,50; postage, 25 cents 
Price, postpaid, $10.00) 


Pittsburgh: 


The concluding volume; the challenge of the facts presented. 


In Preparation 


(Included in the Set, The Pittsburgh Survey. 


The Gist of 


the Survey 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


By the Director of the 
Pittsburgh Survey. 


Price, postpaid, $10.00. ) 


‘RS: 
$2 


See Page | 
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Correction and 
Prevention 


Four Volumes Prepared for the 
Eighth International Prison Congress 


Edited by 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. (Leipsic) 


Professor of Socialogy in the University of Chicago 
Commissioner for the United States on the International Prison Commission 


Nene criminal system and method of dealing with offenders, its laws, 
courts of justice, reformatory agencies and the preventive measures so far - 
adopted in the various states are concisely set forth in these volumes. Stress -is 
laid principally upon prevention, the improvement of social and physical conditions 
in their practical relation to lessening crime; the opportunity of government for race 
betterment as an integral part of its protective power, and the economic value of 
education, recreation, culture, and religion in the prevention of crime. 


They offer to the general reader as well as to the specialist a carefully prepared 
picture of the condition of prison work in this country. Countless facts with statistics 
and illustrations are assembled and woven into the four volumes of more than fifteen 
hundred pages, which form almost a reference library. 


The plan of the work was to have each volume correspond to one of the four sec- 
tions of the International Prison Congress: Penal Legislation, Prison Administration, 
Preventive Means, and Questions Relating to Children and Minors. A committee 
was appointed to carry out this plan, consisting of Charles R. Henderson, Frank B. 
Sanborn, Frederick H. Wines, John M. Glenn, and Eugene Smith. Dr. Henderson 
was made chairman and asked to be the editor of the four volumes, for which experts 
and others equipped to write on the various subjects were invited to prepare papers. 
More than twenty persons, therefore, have contributed to describe in detail prison work 
in the United States. Illustrations make the descriptions of institutions more vivid 
and the portraits of the leading penologists form a striking gallery of reformers. 


Of these Volumes the Editor, Dr. Henderson, says: 


It has been the purpose of all concerned to 
present in these volumes, with fidelity to truth, 
the most essential facts, without controversy and 
without boasting, and to interpret the historical 
movements treated so as to discover their genu- 
ine significance. Perhaps some important facts 
have been overlooked; perhaps being so near 
the events described the perspective has not 
always been duly regarded, or perhaps the per- 
sonal convictions of the writers (all of them 
persons having strong convictions) may some- 
times have over-emphasized particular argu- 


8v0 Illustrated 


Price per Volume, $2.50 net 


ments on disputed points; but at least an 
honest attempt has been made to put the 
reader in a position to form an_ indepen- 
dent judgment on the basis of all relevant 
facts and differing opinions. Many of the 
laws and activities and institutions described 
are in the stage of experiment; some of these 
will drop away and leave only negative 
results; but on the whole we believe that 
we have made a record of some permanent 
contributions to human welfare and progress 
in this series of volumes. 


Price per Set, $10.00 
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Prison Reform and Criminal Law 


Edited by Charles Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. 


kptde story of Prison Reform, as given in the first part 
of this volume in historical and biographical form, is 
told by men whose lives have been closely linked with the 
noblest efforts in this direction. There is much of inspira- 
tion as well as instruction in the biographies of the univer- 
sally loved Samuel June Barrows, of Frank B. Sanborn and 
Zebulon Brockway, who were leaders in the first Prison 
Congress at Cincinnati in 1870, of E. C. Wines, Dorothea 
Dix, and the other noted workers whose achievements in 
this field of reform can never be forgotten. Eighteen full- 
page portraits of notable figures in the history of American 
prison progress add to the interest of the book. 


Samuel June Barrows Criminal Law in the United States 


The second part of this volume is devoted to a treatise on Criminal Law in 
the United States, by Eugene Smith, President of the Prison Association of 
New York. Within prescribed limits he has admirably stated the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the criminal law of the United States, and especially those that, by reason 
of our dual form of government, arise from the relations between the several states and 
the federal government. Mr. Smith treats of the criminal law not only as it exists in 
tomes, but as it is carried out in the punitive system. He has also an excellent chapter 
on the Indeterminate Sentence and one on Children’s Courts and Probation Officers. 
Directness and simplicity of style mark the whole treatise as one of authority and 
permanent value. 

SEPARATE EDITION: This part of Prison Reform and Criminal Law is also published 
as a separate volume under the title, ‘‘Criminal Law in the United States.’’ (/32 Pages; Price, 


$1.00; postpaid, $1.10.) 


Contents 
Part I—Prison Reform Biographical Sketches of Francis Lieber, 


eee Theodore W. Dwight, Edward Livingston, 
ISLORC aM MEOGUGUON: : Dorothea Lynde Dix, Ellen Cheney Johnson, 
By Frederick Howard Wines, LL.D. andi Gardmecnaue 
EG. Wines and Prison Reform, a Memoir. f 
By Frank B. Sanborn. ; Part II—Criminal Law 
The American Reformatory Prison System. Relations between the Federal Government and 
By Z. R. Brockway. : ; the Several States. 
Possible and Actual Penalties for Crime. Criminal Law within Federal Jurisdiction. 
By Frederick Howard Wines. Criminal Law within the Jurisdiction of the States. 
Samuel June Barrows. The Punitive System of Criminal Law. 
By Paul U. Kellogg. The Indeterminate Sentence. 
Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes. Children’s Courts and Probation Officers. 
By W. M. F. Round. Criminal Procedure in the United States. 
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Making Hay—Mahking Men 


Penal and Reformatory Institutions 


Edited by Charles Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. 


IXTEEN specialists have contributed to this volume a comprehensive account of 
American institutions through which the criminal law is enforced. The analysis 
is critical. The weak places of our system of reform are faithfully disclosed and the 
high aims of the most enlightened administration are set forth for appreciation. 
The book begins with a review of the 
police system of the United States by Major 
Sylvester, of Washington, and is appropri- 
ately concluded with an article on the 
Released Prisoner by Amos W. Butler, 
secretary of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities. 

The whole prison gamut seems covered, 
both as to the principles involved, and the 
prevailing methods of administration. It is 
safe to say that no other single volume 
imparts so much accurate and readably 
presented information on the various penal 
and reformatory institutions of the United 
States. 


A Prison Corridor 


Contents 


Police Systems of the United States. United States Prisons and Prisoners. 
By Richard Sylvester. By Robert V. Ladow. 
Jails, Workhouses and Police Station Houses. Prison Officers and Prison Discipline. 
By Warren F. Spalding. By Robert W. McClaughry. 
State Prisons of the United States. Prison Labor. 
By Frederick G. Pettigrove. By Joseph P. Byers. 
Three Prison Systems of the Southern States. | Educational Work in Prisons. 
By A. J. McKelway. By Charles Richmond Henderson, Rev. 
| American Reformatories for Male Adults. Wm. J. Batt, and Isabel C. Barrows. 
By Joseph F. Scott. The Prison Physician and His Work. 
Reformatory Methods and Results. By Julius B. Ransom, M.D., and Robert B. 
By James A. Leonard. Lamb, M.D. 
Reformatory Treatment of Women. The Released Prisoner. 
By Isabel C. Barrows. By Amos W. Butler. 
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Preventive Agencies and Methods 


By Charles Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. 


NDER the title Preventive Agencies and Methods, the editor of these 


four volumes, Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson, has prepared a large 


book chiefly from his own pen, embodying the results of his long and 


careful studies on these subjects in connection with his work as professor 


of sociology in the University of Chicago. 


He has been assisted by 


many experts, who have carried on research work in various directions. 
The field to be covered was large, but it has been well tilled, and the 


book contains a great fund of suggestive material, besides possessing deep 


inspiration toward this most important work of prevention. 


Contents 


Inherited Defect. 


Improvement of Physical Con- 
ditions. 


Preventive Methods in the 


Economic Sphere. 


Prevention of Prostitution, Al- 
coholism, Drug Habits. 


Direct Measures. 


Law, Courts and Government. 


Educational Methods of Pre- 


venting Crime. 


Agencies of Recreation, Socia- 
bility, Culture and Religion 
in the Prevention of Crime. 


From the Author's Preface 


The illustrative materials for this volume have been 
furnished from many fields of labor; the descriptions 
and interpretations of informants have been preserved, 
so far as possible, in the very words of those who, as 
actors in the struggle with crime, are primary witnesses. 
In quite a literal sense we offer here a source book on 
the subject. It would be easy to expand each chapter 
into a volume on some aspect of social policy and legis- 
lation. What was attempted, at the invitation of my 
friend and predecessor as Commissioner, was to study 
the various movements for social betterment from the 
standpoint of prevention of crime. The letters of 
inquiry sent out to intelligent and representative 
workers requested them to consider their labors with 
this purpose in mind and to give their judgments and 
reasons. The materials have been systematically 
arranged in relation to this dominant and central 
purpose. 
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By Hastings H. Hart, LL.D. 


Director Department of Child Helping, Russell Sage 


oundation 


Contents 


Institutions for Delinquent Children 
The Juvenile Reformatory. 
Schools for Delinquent Girls. 

By Mary W. Dewson and Hastings H. Hart. 
Semi-public Institutions for Delinquents. 
The George Junior Republic. By Frederic Almy. 
Public and Private Institutions. 


Institutions for Dependent Children 
Cottage and Congregate Institutions for Delin- 
quent and Dependent Children. 
Study of 50 Institutions, withComparative Tables. 
Plans for a Children’s Cottage with Outdoor 
Sleeping Porches. 


Child-Helping Societies 
The Full Measure of Responsibility in Child- 
Helping Work. By William H. Pear. 
Children’s Aid Societies and Children’s Home 
Societies. 
Societies for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


By Roswell C. McCrea. 


Family Home Care—The Placing-Out System 


Evolution of the Child-placing Movement. 
Operation of the Placing-out System. 

The Placing-out System: Selection of Homes. 
Supervision of Children in Family Homes. 


The Juvenile Court 
ile Juvenile Court as a Non-Criminal Institution. 
By Hastings H. Hart. 
The Juvenile Court as a Social Institution. 
By Bernard Flexner. 
The Juvenile Court as a Legal Institution. 
By Julian W. Mac 
Procedure of the Been Juvenile Court. 
By Harvey H. Baker. 
Procedure of the Manhattan Children’s Court 
of the City of New York. 
By Franklin Chase Hoyt. 
The Juvenile Court asa Probationary Institution. 
By Henry W. Thurston. 
events Probation in New York. 


By Homer Folks. 


Miscellaneous Preventive Agencies 
Study of the Problems of Neglected Children. 
The Study of the Child. 

Social Preventive Agencies. 
Conclusions of the White House Conference. 


Preventive Treatment of 


Neglected Children 


Cottage with Sleeping Porches 


ITHIN this one volume has been 


gathered the slowly accumulated 


experience of child-helping organizations 


of every sort in this country since 1660. 


Each of the twenty-seven chapters deals 


with great exactness and many statistics 


with one phase of the problem. The 


book is thus a guide to the whole subject 


of the care of children outside their own 


homes. The statistics not only tell what 


has been done, but are so arranged that 


they are helpful to those who wish to do 


similar work. The book is invaluable 


for its facts and for the principles of 
child-care clearly laid down by Dr. Hart 
and by the exceptionally qualified men 


and women who have contributed indi- 


vidual chapters. 
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Juvenile Court Laws in the 
United States Summarized 


Edited by Hastings H. Hart, LL.D. 


PRACTICAL little volume for the use of judges and officers 
of juvenile courts, of students of legislation, and of those 
who may undertake the preparation of new legislation or the 
revision of old laws affecting dependent and delinquent children. 


Part I is a Summary of Juvenile Court Legislation in the 
United States, arranged by states, by Thomas J. Homer, with 
an introduction by John Koren. It covers legislation through 
the year 1909. 


Part IL is a Topical Abstract of State Laws Governing the Trial and Disposition of Juvenile Offenders, 
by Grace Abbott. The topics are: The Court Given Jurisdiction; Extent of Jurisdiction; Procedure; 
Records and Reports; Place of Holding Court and Exclusion of the Public; Disposition of Child Pending 
Trial; Final Disposition of the Child; Probation Officers; Construction of Juvenile Court Laws; Adult 
Responsibility for Juvenile Delinquency; Relation of Court to Institution in Which Children are Placed. 


Part III is the full text of the model juvenile court law of Monroe County (Rochester), N. Y., of 1910. 


8vo 160 Pages Price, $1.50; by Mail, $1.60 


Cottage and Congregate Institutions 


By Hastings H. Hart, LL.D. 


PINT of certain chapters from Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, intended as 
a handbook for trustees and officers of institutions for children, particularly useful for those who 
desire to establish a new institution or to reorganize an old one. 


Part I contains concrete suggestions on organization, including seven cottage plans selected for their 
practical adaptability. 


Part II contains a plan for a cottage with outdoor sleeping porches. 
Part III includes a study of fifty representative congregate and cottage institutions. 


8v0 136 Pages 23 Illustrations and Plans 6] Tables 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; in Paper Covers, 50 cents 


Criminal Law in the United States 


By Eugene Smith 


President of the Prison Association of New York 


REPRINT from Prison Reform of Mr. Smith’s chapters which present “from a penological 
point of view certain distinctive and characteristic phases of the criminal law in the United 
States and especially those that by reason of the dual form of government existing in this country 
arise from the relations of the several states to each other and to the federal authority.” ’ 
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The Delinquent Child and the Home 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., and Edith Abbott, Ph.D. 


Directors, Department of Social Investigation, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Introduction by Julia C. Lathrop, 
Appendices by Judge J. W. Mack, 
Judge M. W. Pinckney, Grace Abbott 


pain juvenile court system is both strong and weak. Just how strong and 
how weak has never been set forth more clearly than in this intimate portrayal 
of the cases of 14,000 children who came under the influence of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court during a decade. 

The intensely human histories of these boys and girls form the basis of the study. 
The authors follow the little delinquents into their homes, search out the causes 
which lie in the far background of their waywardness, gauge the part played by 
degeneracy, ignorance, overcrowding, neighborhood neglect, lack of recreation, pre- 
mature employment, poverty, and shrewdly inquire into the after effects of the 
Court’s treatment. 

The result is a book full to the covers with human life; a clear statement of the 
principles which govern the State’s relation to its minor wards; an emphatic demand 
that society recognize and act upon its new responsibilities and new opportunities 
in dealing with juvenile delinquency. 


New York Times 


The value of this book to those who are inter- 


Contents 


Description of the Inquiry. ested in efforts to improve the condition of the 
The Wards of the Court. poor lies in the exposition it makes of the home 
The Child of the Immigrant. lives of the children who have engaged the atten- 


tion of the Court. As Julia C. Lathrop remarks 
in her introductory essay, this exposition reveals 
a great social situation. Anybody who reads the 


The Poor Child. 
The Orphan and the Homeless Child. 


The Child from the Degraded Home. book will easily see where the work is to be done 

The Child from the Crowded Home. if there is to be an uplifting of the class to which 

The Ignorant Opt the delinquent children belong. 

The Child without Play. 

The Child from the Comfortable Home. Boston Evening Transcript 

The Court and the Delinquent Family. This book will be a storehouse of information 

'. to the individual or society seeking to know 

Appendices better the needs of children and to provide them 

Legal Problems Involved in the Establishment | with decent homes, fresh air, education, and 

of the Juvenile Court. recreation. 
Testimony of Judge Merritt W. Pinckney. Chicago Inter Ocean 
Abstract of Juvenile Court Laws. The work undoubtedly calls for the interest of 


Family Paragraphs Relating to Delinquency of | readers who, without styling themselves sociolo- 

100 Boys Brought into the Juvenile Court. | gists, have the welfare of humankind at heart 
Family Paragraphs Relating to Delinquency of and realize that it is indeed the child which is 
50 Girls Committed to State Training School. | the father of the man. 
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By Lee K. Frankel 


Insurance Company 


HIS book presents 

in a comprehensive 
form the administration 
and results of insurance 
and compensation laws 
enacted for the protec- 
tion of working people 
in European countries. 
It isthe most recent study, 
and correlates, within 
one volume, insurance 
problems and pension 
systems of the various 
European countries. It 
opens the way to sound 
legislation in America 
through an understand- 
ing of defects and ad- 
vantages of legislation 
now in force. Therepute 
of Dr. Frankel as an in- 
vestigator and of Mr. 
Dawson as an insurance 
actuary gives the highest 
authority to statements of 
fact coming from them. 


8v0 480 Pages 


Assistant Secretary Metropolitan Life 


145 Tables 


With the co-operation of 


Louis I. Dublin 


Lecturer in Actuarial Science 


Contents 


Industrial Accidents 

Employers’ Liability. 

Insurance of Employers in Private 
Companies; in Mutual Associ- 
ations; in Government Depart- 
ments. 

Workmen’s Compensation and Ac- 
cident Insurance in Various 
Countries: Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Austria. 

Insurance of Employers from the 
Standpoint of Public Policy. 


Sickness and Death 


Sickness Insurance. 

Funeral Insurance. 

Maternity Insurance. 

Insurance against Sickness ‘and 
Death in Various Countries. 


Invalidity and Old Age 


Insurance against Invalidity. 

Old Age Annuities and Pensions. 

Pensions to Widows and Orphans. 

Insurance against Invalidity and 
Old Age in Various Countries. 


Unemployment 


Insurance against Unemployment. 
Insurance against Unemployment 
in Various Countries. 


Complete Insurance Systems 


Tendency toward a Complete and 
Connected System. 

The Reform Project in Germany. 

The Reform Project in Austria. 


Second Edition 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe 
And Miles M. Dawson 


Consulting Actuary 


Chicago Record-Herald 


This volume, whose 
richness can only be sug- 
gested here, is quite op- 
portune at a time when 
seven states are consider- 


‘ing legislation onthe sub- 


ject, when Massachusetts 
has recommended a par- 
tial adoption of the old 
age pension system, and 
when a number of large 
corporations are volun- 
tarily introducing benefit 
features for their em- 
ployees. 


Literary Digest 


A rich mine of infor- 
mation not only to insur- 
ance men, to legislators, 
and to political econo- 
mists, but also to philan- 
thropists and employers 
of labor in city and state 
governments. 


Price, $2.50; by Mail, $2.70 
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Fatigue and Efficiency 


Contents 


The Nature of Fatigue. 


, The New Strain in Industry. F . 
Josephine Goldmark Sate Sache Seucicsof Phy: Louis D. Brandeis 
Publication Secretary National Consumers’ ical Overstrain in Industry. “Attorney for the People” 


eague Economic Aspect of Regula- 
tion: Fatigue and Output. 
Regularity of Employment : 
FatigueandOvertimeWork. 
The New Science of Manage- 
ment: its Relation to Hu- 
man Energies. 
Enforcement of Labor Laws. 
Labor Laws and the Courts. 
Prohibition of Women’s Night 
Work: a Prime Necessity. 


Appendices 


A. Laws Regulating Women’s 
abor. 

I. Comparative Schedules. 

II. Extracts from Statutes. 


B. Opinion of U. S. Supreme 
Court in Muller v. Oregon. 


ISS Goldmark’s book affords a powerful argument for the most advanced 

position yet taken by the Federal Supreme Court with respect to governmental 
control over health conditions in industry. The book represents several years’ work 
by an officer of the National Consumers’ League. Its aim is to present, as a new 
basis for labor legislation, the results of the modern study of fatigue. It seeks to 
show what fatigue is, its nature and effects, and to explain the phenomena of overwork 
in working people. It draws upon the scientific study of fatigue—one of the most 
modern inquiries of physiological, chemical, and psychological science—for aid in the 
practical problem of reducing the long working day in industry. Through it, the 
movement for the protection of working women has got its feet upon the solid ground 
of recorded, scientific fact. 


The new edition for popular use, a volume of three hundred and fifty-eight pages, 
contains a new and complete compilation of the American legislation regulating 
women’s hours of labor. It gives not only the extracts from the statutes of all the 
states, but also comparative schedules in tabular form showing at a glance the stand- 
ing of each state in regard to the extent of protection afforded. A separate schedule 
is given for each important place of employment covered by the laws—manufac- 
turing establishments, mercantile establishments, laundries, telephone service, etc. 
A final schedule summarizes the whole. 


Rs 
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° A Handbook for U. 
fel ousing Ref orm i pe vest Cities 


By Lawrence Veiller 
Secretary Tenement House Commission of 1900; Deputy Commissioner New York Tenement House Department under Mayor 
Seth Low; Director Department for the Improvement of Social Conditions of the New York Charity Organization 
Society; Joint Author The Tenement Problem; Director National Housing Association 


EW BOOKS, technical in nature, are so alive with the stimulating personality of 

the author, so sparkling with epigram, as Lawrence Veiller’s Housing Reform. 
The book is practical and to the point, suggesting proper remedies and preventive 
measures for overcrowding, and showing its inevitable effect upon health and 
morality. That disease goes hand in hand with lack of pure air, lack of sanitation 


is made evident. The book makes a special appeal for adequate tenement laws in 
small cities as well as large. The nucleus of the New York slum is present even in 
tiny villages. To head off the slum in its infancy, is the theme of this book. 


American City 
Presents a strong argument 
Housing Evils and their Signifi-| Essential Principles of a Hous-|} for legislative reform, with prac- 
cance. ing Law. tical instructions about getting 
Some Popular Fallacies. What a Housing Law Should] t° work and really accomplish- 
Congestion and Overcrowding. Gantt ing something. 
fee Problem a Three- The Enforcement of Housing New Yor k Globe 
; Laws. The application of New York’s 


How to Start a Movement for 


Contents 


House Relea How to Secure Legislative Re-| €xPerience to other cities should 
The Essentials of a Housing In- forms. have far-reaching results. 
vestigation. The Field of Private Effort. Edward T. Devine 
Model Tenementsand their Limi-| A Chapter of ‘‘Don’ts.” It is a remarkably valuable 
tations. contribution to social work. The 
Municipal Tenements and Mu-| Sample Schedules for Housing Inves-| discussion is clear, definite, and 
nicipal Regulation. tigations. forceful. 


12mo 214 Pages Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.25 


A Model Tenement Hoaeaae 


By Lawrence Veiller 


LL the provisions which should go into a model state law or local ordinance are 
given, section by section, with explanatory text. Makes every point clear to 
architect, builder, public official, and housing reformer. Based on the author’s experi- 
ence of fifteen years in drafting and enforcing housing laws. Used in Indiana, Ohio 
Rhode Island, Kentucky, California, and Massachusetts. 


SPECIAL WORKING EDITION. Printed on one side of the paper, double leaded, 


with wide margins, to permit interlining to meet local conditions in preparing the 
text for a law. 


]2mo 144 Pages Price, postpaid, (each edition) $1.25 
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Standard of Living 


Among Workingmen’s Families in New York City 
By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics and Finance, Beloit College 


DETAILED study of the economic status of non- 

dependent workingmen’s families, based on carefully 
kept family budgets. The families were of average 
size, father, mother and three children under working age; 
of varying incomes, occupations, and nationalities. Their 
expenditures were divided into eight groups: rent, car-fare, 
fuel and light, food, clothing, insurance, sundries. In 
detail these groups show conditions of crowding, under- 
nourishment, earnings of children—a great range of sub- 
jects affecting the physical, mental, and moral well-being 
of these families. Both text and statistical tables are 
invaluable. They have profoundly influenced all sub- 
sequent discussion of standards of living in America. 
The author’s conclusion that a family of five cannot 
live a normal life in New York City on less than $800 a year has been quoted 
and discussed in every important journal in the country. 


Contents 


Part One 
The Method of Investigation 


Part Two 
Analysis of the Returns Received 
Material Used and Method of Treatment. 
Sources of Income. 


Objects of Expenditure— 
a. Apportionment (Averages and Percentages) 
Between Different Heads of Expenditure. 


b. Discussion of Separate Heads of Expendi- 
ture: Housing, Car-fare, Fuel and Light, 
Food, Clothing, Health, Insurance, 
Sundry Minor Items. 


Relation of Income to Expenditure. 


Appendices 


Report of the Committee on Standard of Living. Seventh 
New York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. Rochester, November 13, 1906. By Frank 
Tucker, Chairman. 


Report of the Special Committee on Standard of Living. 
Eighth New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Albany, November 12-14, 1907. By Lee 
K. Frankel, Chairman. 


Report from Nine Cities and Towns Outside of Greater 
New York. 


Report on the Standard of Living Among Working- 
men’s Families in Buffalo, New York. By John R. 


Howard, Jr. 


By Frank P. Under- 


Report on Nutrition Investigation. 


hill, Ph.D 


A Workingman’s Budget, from Le Play’s ‘Les Ouvriers 
Européens.”” Translated by Louise Charvet, 


A Partial Bibliography of Works on the Standard of 
Living. By Robert C. Chapin. 


New York Evening Post 


One of the most valuable contributions to the literature of social economy. 


Chicago Record-Herald 


Invaluable as a guide and reference book to those who are working for the betterment of 


social conditions. 
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Medical Inspection 
Schools 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 


Director Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation 
Former Director of Physical Training, New York Public Schodls 


and Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. 


HE three earlier editions of this first American book on the subject were not 
only interesting and serviceable in their discussion of the historical, medical, 


educational, administrative and legal phases of medical inspection of schools, but of 


practical use to all school people in their specific directions and reproduction of recom- 


mended blanks and forms. The fourth edition, now ready, is rewritten, enlarged, 


illustrated, and contains so much new matter that it becomes practically a new and 


indispensable handbook. 


Boston Transcript 

This volume will be found to be a manual of useful in- 
formation of high value to our municipal and town authorities. 
It is a clear setting forth of just what is being done, together 
with history, comparison, and registry blanks. 


Journal of Education History and Present Status. 


Contents 


The Argument for Medical Inspec- 
tion. 


Through its concise statement of the aims and purposes | Inspection for the Detection of 


of medical inspection it becomes an argument and appeal for Contagious Diseases. 
a wider and deeper interest in this important aspect of school ; re 
nae 2 Physical Examinations. 
administration. 
An important contribution to the cause of Education. The School Nurse. 
Journal of the American Medical Association Making Medical Inspection Effec- 
We commend it to the earnest attention of all interested tive. 


in the subject. 


New York State Journal of Medicine 


Eminently practical. 


Results in Treatment. 


Per Capita Costs and Salaries. 


Dental I ion. 
Rochester Times ental Inspection 


The book is of value, not only to students of social Controlling Authorities. 
movements, but is of large practical utility to all who as | Physical Defects and School Prog- 
school directors and administrators are brought into direct 
contact with the problems of hygiene in the school room, and ae 
the safeguarding of the health of the community. Legal Provisions. 


ress. 
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Laggards in Our Schools 


A Study of Retardation and Elimina- 
tion in City School Systems 


By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. 


Formerly General Superintendent of Schools for Porlo Rico and Chief of the Division 
of Statistics of the Insular Department of Education; Director of the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation ; 

Co-Author of Medical Inspection of Schools, etc. 


HAT not one-half of the children who enter our public schools remain to complete 
the elementary grades, that our courses of study are adapted to the abilities of 
the bright children rather than to those of the average children, and that our schools 
meet the needs and abilities of the girls, better than those of the boys, are some of 
the facts brought to light by Dr. Ayres’ study of conditions in nearly 100 leading 
American cities. 
The table of contents here given shows the wide scope of the work. The book 
is constructive, and puts school administration on a new plane of efficiency. 


Lightner Witmer, Professor of Psychology 


Gomtents 
eee University of Pennsylvania 


The Backward Children Investigation. I want to congratulate you on your book, Laggards 
Problems of Retardation and Elimination | in Our Schools. I shall use it in child psychology in 
and Their Significance. the University of Pennsylvania next winter and expect 


Some Factors Affecting Grade Distribution. 
Extent of Retardation in Different Sys- 
tems and Schools. 


to make it the basis of the statistical side of the work 


for some years to come. 


Mortality and Survival in the Grades. Paul H. Hanus, Director of the Division of Education 
The Elimination Study of the Bureau of Henard Unies 
Education. 


I beg to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
on the careful and suggestive work you have done in 
your recent book, Laggards in Our Schools. I have 


Rates of Progress. 

Money Cost of the Repeater. 
Causes of Leaving School. 
The Nationality Factor. read the book with increasing satisfaction, and shall 
Physical Defects and School Progress. have still more satisfaction in using it in my classes 


Irregular Attendance as a Contributary during the coming year as an illustration of what an 
Cause of Retardation. 


investigation in school administration really means. 


Promotions. 

The Factor of Sex. 4 Sry ae Charles Davidson, Professor of the Department of Education 
Age the Controlling Factor in Elimination. Uaineniisen Mate 

Are Conditions Improving? Permit me to say that I am reading and using 


Efficiency for Public School Systems. 


R dial M ne IN with my classes the exceedingly important data which 
emedial Measures—Legi - 


you are securing. It is high time that some business- 


ministrative. i : we 
Reform in and through School Records. like methods were introduced into the administration 
Retardation and Society. of the schools. 


8v0 252 Pages Third Edition Price, postpaid, $1.50 
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Wider Use 


of the 


School 
Plant 


Clarence Arthur Perry 
Of the Russell Sage Foundation 


Contents 
The Wider Use. 


Evening Schools. 

Evening Schools Abroad. 

Promotion of Attendance at 
Evening Schools. 

Vacation Schools. 

School Playgrounds. 

Public Lectures and Enter- 
tainments. 

Evening Recreation Centers. 

Social Centers. 

Organized Athletics, Games 
and Folk Dancing. 

Meetings in School Houses. 


Social Betterment Through 
Wider Use. 


12mo 423 Pages 


51 Illustrations 


The Chautauguan 


The author takes the reader 
on a realistic visit to a flour- 
ishing evening school, vacation 
school, playground, to public 
lectures, athletics, folk dances, 
and to social and civic gather- 
ings in the school house. He 
is concrete, telling us after 
each visit where else and how 
such work is done, who started 
it and what it costs . 
book bristles with interesting 
information and salient quota- 
tions. A short bibliography is 
given at the end of each chap- 
ter and there are about fifty 
charming illustrations. 


American Library 
Assn. Book List 

A timely and 
excellent presen- 
tation of what 
has been done in 
different cities 
and towns to 
make the school 
a center of re- 
creation, civic 
advance, and 
mental and 
physical educa- 
tion after the 
regular school 
hours. 


Peles 


New York Times 


A comprehensive and clear 
statement— educational, so- 
cial and financial—of all that 
has been done with school 
extension work in the United 
States and abroad. 


Boston Transcript 


The amount of information 
given here is very large and 
it should be very suggestive 
to those interested in social 
service in our cities, towns, 
and even the rural districts. 


Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 
An able delineation of one 

effective means of social ad- 

vance. 


Second Edition 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 
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“The man who has planted a 
garden feels that he has done some- 
thing for the good of the world. He 
belongs to the producers. It is a 
pleasure to eat the fruits of one’s 
toil, if it be nothing more than a 
head of lettuce or an ear of corn.” 
—Charles Dudley Warner 


MONG SCHOOL GARDENS is a terse and practi- 

cal book which seeks to “‘instill in children a love 
for out-door work and such a knowledge of natural 
forces and their laws as shall develop character and 
efficiency.’ It is intended (1) To answer the ques- 
tions: What are school gardens? What purpose do they 
serve? Where are the Sa 
best? (2) To give such 
explicit directions that 
a novice may be able 
to start a school gar- 
den. (3) To show that 
even the simplest one 
can be of great bene- 


| fit to children. (4) To 


Contents 


The Evolution of 
School Garden. 
Different Kinds. 
Soil Fertility. 
Cost of Equipment. 
Planning and Planting. 
After Planting, What ? 
An Interlude: Some Gar- 


the 


5 den Weeds. 
share with those al- The School Garden in 
ready interested in Vacation and in Term 
hool gardens knowlI- es 
besa y tennert og on d ee Some Last Things. 
edge of work done in Je te 


different places. 


How to Plant a Tree. 
Ten Principles of Pruning. 


A Hymn for Arbor Day. 


q It describes in easy 
| style, free from techni- 
calities, the best school 
gardens in all parts of 
the country, and 
gives clear instruc- 
tions for planting “¥y, 
and pruning. 


Not alone for chil- 
« dren and teachers, but 
for all who would 
make their own 
oats, pease, beans 
and barley grow. 


ae 


12mo 380 Pages 98 Illus. 15 Plans and Diagrams 


re School Gardens 


a | By M. Louise Greene, M.Pd., Ph.D. 


Literary Digest 


Describes the different schools 
and their methods; gives tables, 
telling how and when to plant 
both vegetables and flowers; ex- 
plains the differences in seeds and 
how to experiment; lists the 
equipment necessary for good 
work; and practically gives a 
pedagogic treatise that could be 
used by pupil or teacher. Yet 
the general reader will find much 
entertainment and helpful in- 
formation in it. 


Benjamin M. Davis 

Dept. of Agricultural Education Ohio State 

Normal College—Miami University 

I want to congratulate you on 
the success of your work, Among 
School Gardens. In my opinion it 
is by far the best thing on the 
subject that I have seen, and | 
have seen everything I could get 
hold of. It is a much needed 
contribution to the subject. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Without laying stress upon it, 
the propaganda of the work is 
open-air exercise for the little 
ones, and here the book has defi- 
nite value aside from its incen- 
tive to the study of plant life and 
the silent, satisfying aspects of 


nature. 


Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.25 
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“The problem of the almshouse is not merely the problem of economical administration, nor of human comfort and 
happiness; il is a part of the great social problem of poverty which confronts us, and must be considered in its general 
relations, especially in its relations to the causes, the relief, and the prevention of destitution. —JOHNSON. 


The Almshouse: 


Construction and Management 
By Alexander Johnson 


Secretary, National Conference of Charities and Correction 
Former Secretary, Indiana State Board of Charities 


Contents LMSHOUSE. administration 
Location and Capacity. ceases to be merely an insti- 


Construction. The Inmates. Care of the Sick. tutional problem when through 
Administration. Management. Mental Defectives. : 3 
its proper or improper care for 


Appendices the poor it directly affects the 

The eighteen appendices include extracts from the morals and social standards of 
report of the British Poor Law Commission, addresses aT 33 oot 
delivered at the National Conference of Charities and the community it 1s devise to 
Correction by leading authorities on the subject of alms- protect. That almshouses in 
houses, and several articles by Mr. Johnson and others on 


; : j America deal ignorantly and in- 
various classes of inmates, treatment, and related topics. 8 y 


effectively with defectives is not 
denied, but that posterity is 
yearly burdened with countless 
degenerates to be supported by 
the state has not hitherto been 
laid with sufficient emphasis at 
the door of the “‘poorhouse.”’ 
It remained for Alexander John- 
son, whose broad experience and 
success in administration entitle 
him to rank as the leading au- 
thority on the subject, to write 
a thoroughly practical manual 
for all who have any part or 
interest in the management of 
charitable institutions. 

To every student of poverty, 
to every worker in the social field, 
to every person interested in the 
foremost questions of the twentieth century, this book must bring a keener if not a 
new realization of the extent to which old agencies may be made to play upon older 
evils in effecting new solutions and moulding new conditions of life. 


Almshouse, Newton, Massachusetts 


]2mo 274 Pages Illustrated Plans Price, postpaid, $1.25 
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One Thousand 
Homeless Men 


A Study of Original Records 
By Alice Willard Solenberger 


Late Head of Central District, Chicago Bureau of Charities 


HE for the first time, we have the group usually 
treated as ‘tramps and vagrants’ so carefully 
differentiated as to reveal its miscellaneous content of 
able-bodied and sick, young and old, sinning and sinned 
against. 


Here, too, we find a new use made of modern 
charity’s case records, a thousand of which yield up 
their secrets to an interpreter with experience and 
vision. Based upon such intimate personal knowledge 
of many of the ragged regiment under review, and upon 
wholehearted endeavor to befriend them, the book 
abounds in human insight and is thoroughly readable 


Contents 


Physical Condition of Homeless 
Men. 


Men Crippled by Disease, by 
Accident, and from Birth. 


Industrial Accidents in Relation 
to Vagrancy. 


The Insane, Feeble-Minded, and 
Epileptic. 

Homeless Old Men. 

Occupations of the Men. 

Seasonal and Casual Labor. 

Chronic Beggars. 


The Inter-State Migration of 
Paupers and Dependents. 


Confirmed Wanderers, or 


and practical from cover to cover. One Thousand 
Homeless Men was written from the author’s experi- 


ence in the Central District of the Chicago Bureau of “Tramps.’ 
Charities and is based upon the case records of home- | Homeless, Vagrant, and Run- 
away Boys. 


less applicants during the years 1900 to 1903 inclusive. 
In addition certain broad questions touching the 
problem of all the homeless are treated. Mrs. Solenberger’s success rested largely 
in applying her belief that the personality of each individual must be appealed to. 
No one who has ever tried to help a homeless wanderer should fail to read it. 


The Cheap Lodging Houses. 


hidden facts from the lodging houses and saloons 
and dark places seemed almost uncanny. 


Ernest P. Bicknell, Director of the American Red Cross, 
says of the author of the volume 

A confidence-impelling power was hers which 
often led to the most unexpected results. Beg- 
gars and tramps, confirmed in their manner of 
life, gave her the real facts about their homes and 
families and transgressions. More than one 
hardened fellow became her ally, and helped her 
search out the young boys and persuade them to 
go home to their parents. She had so many 
sources of information that her power of securing 


Francis H. McLean, Secretary National Association for 
Organizing Charity 
Speaks with convincing and compelling power 
of truth. 


Minneapolis Journal 

Altogether the book is one worthy of study by 
the thoughtful citizen and especially by those 
engaged in sociological work on the firing line. 


12mo Illustrated Price, postpaid, $1.25 
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The Handbook of Settlements 


Edited ea Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy 


N- THIS compact volume is presented an outline of the 
| material facts about every settlement in the United 
States, including non-residential neighborhood centers. 
The number of social centers listed is 413. In each case, 
the description includes a statement concerning the organ- 
ization and purposes of the settlement, its activities, 
neighborhood, a list of its residents and a bibliography of 
its publications. The book, with its concise review of 
settlement experience throughout the country, can hardly 
be opened without affording some new suggestion applica- 
ble to the better organization of any community. 


8v0 326 Pages Postpaid, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $.75 
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Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores 


By Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 


BETTER understanding of the economic and social 

problems that confront the retail shop-girl is sure to 
result from a reading of Miss Butler’s book. Her inves- 
tigation among the saleswomen of Baltimore included 
a study of hours and wages, seasons of work and casual 
labor, vacation and arbitrary discharge, wages and the 
cost of living, night work, overtime, extra pay, fines. The 
fact that over 3000 Baltimore sales girls receive less than 
a minimum living wage is proved and the results of 
such a social policy are clearly indicated. 


12mo 234 Pages Illustrated Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Civic Bibliography for Greater New York 


Edited by ae Bronson Reynolds olds for the New York Research Council 


NUSUALLY valuable as a guide for use of the student 

of civic and social conditions, past and present, in 
Greater New York City. A practical handbook, readily 
giving access to all important material in print, whether 
book, magazine article, manuscript, public document or 
report—giving after each reference a public library in 
which it may be consulted. The indexing has been so 
carefully done that any subject pertaining to political, 
economic, social, educational or religious conditions in 
New York may be promptly and easily found. The book 
should prove of immense value as a work of reference. 


8v0 312 Pages Price, postpaid, $1.50 
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Forthcoming Volumes 


Migs than a score of important studies now under way or completed will be 


brought out as Russell Sage Foundation Publications. 


Announcements on or 


before publication day will be sent on request (one postal card request will do for all) 
to Survey Associates, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
The first of these to be ready (winter of 1912—13) will be 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade 


By Mary A. Van Kleech 


Secretary Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women’s Work 


Ojits volumes on women and the trades 

in Pittsburgh and on mercantile sales- 
women in Baltimore, by Miss Butler, the 
Foundation is about to add aseries of valu- 
able studies of women at work in various 
manufacturing trades in New York City, 


12mo Illustrated 


Ready December, 1912 


the results of Miss Van Kleeck’s field work 
for the past four years. The first of these, 
now in press, will be on bookbinding. 
Later volumes will deal with artificial 
flower-making, millinery, and working 
girls in evening schools. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Co-operation in New England—Urban and Rural 
By James Ford, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Social Ethics, Harvard University 


With an Introduction by Francis G. Peabody, LL.D. 


HE dearth of literature on the subject 

of co-operation in this country, to- 
gether with the growing demand for infor- 
mation concerning a method of combat- 
ting the high cost of living which has 
proved widely successful in other lands, 
render this study timely and valuable. 
It is intended as a practical treatment of 
the subject for popular use. 

Part One, Co-operative Associations of 
Workingmen, begins with discussion of 
the nature of co-operative enterprise, 
followed by a chapter on survivals of 
early movements. The famous Rochdale 
Association in England and its principles 
form a basis for comparison with other 
movements both here and abroad. Chap- 
ters on co-operation among immigrant 


12mo 


Ready December, 1912 


workingmen and in manufacture show 
the development and decline of the 
movement in New England urban 
communities. The final chapter of this 
part treats of the needs and trend of the 
movement. 

In Part Two, the Grange and general 
agricultural co-operation among farmers 
are dealt with. Associations for co-oper- 
ative purchase and for sale of produce are 
shown to have been on the whole success- 
ful, but failure to profit by experience 
and the lack of general federation are 
seen to have lessened their benefits. 

The laws of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut and by-laws of certain associations, 
which appear in the Appendices, and the 
Bibliography, are valuable features. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 
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Charity Organization Dept. 


Mary E. Richmond, Director. 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York 
Single copies on request; in quantities 
at prices named, postpaid 
What Is Organized Charity? 16 pp. 80 cts. a 


hundred. 

Relief —A Primer. Frederic Almy. 35 pp. $1.40 
a hundred. 

Treatment —Family Rehabilitation. Porter R. 


Lee. 16 pp. 70 cts. a hundred. 
Passing On as a Method of Charitable Relief. 
4 pp. $1.40 a hundred. 

The Formation of Charity Organization Societies 
in Smaller Cities. Francis H. McLean. 51 pp. 
$8.00 a hundred. 

What Social Workers Should Know About Their 
Own Communities. Margaret F. Byington. 
44 pp. $3.50 a hundred. (5 cts. each.) 

The Inter-relation of Social Movements, with 
information about eighty-seven organizations. 38 
pp. $2.50a hundred. (New edition in press.) 

The Confidential Exchange, A Form of Social 
Co-operation. Margaret F. Byington. 32 pp. 
$3.50 a hundred. (5 cts. each.) 


The Department also publishes case record 
forms and case index cards for Charity Organ- 
ization Societies which it sells at cost. 


Department of Child Helping 


Hastings H. Hart, Director. 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York 


Copies on request except as noted 
Cottage and Congregate Institutions. 
H. Hart. See page 14. 

The Illegitimate Child —A Life-Saving Problem. 
Hastings H. Hart. 7 pp. 
Dirty and Clean Milk Poster. 70 cts. a hundred. 
Receiving Home for Foundlings and for Mothers 
with Their Babies. The new type foundling 

asylum. With plans. 8 pp. 


Division of Remedial Loans 


Arthur H. Ham, Director. 31 


Square, New York 
Copies on request 

Remedial Loans—A Constructive Program. 
Arthur H. Ham. With discussion by others. 42 pp. 

Campaign Against the Loan Shark. Arthur H. 
Ham. 4 pp. 

Bulletin No.1, National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations. Proceedings of Third 
Annual Convention, June, 1912. 46 pp. 

Work of the Remedial Loan Societies, 1911-1912. 
Statistical leaflet. 4 pp. 


Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits 


Shelby M. Harrison, Director. 31 Union 
Square, New York 


Copies on request 
The Social Survey. Papers by Paul U. Kellogg, 
Shelby M. Harrison, George T. Palmer, Pauline 
Goldmark, Robert E. Chaddock. 62 pp. 


Hastings 


Union 


Some Pamphlet Publications 


of Russell Sage Foundation Departments 


Full Lists on application to the departments 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


Division of Recreation 


Lee F. Hanmer, Director. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 
Prices as indicated; quantities of 
one hundred at half rate 


72. Athletics in the Public Schools. Lee F. 


Hanmer. With bibliography. 36 pp. 5 cts. 
76. Exercise and Rest. Luther H. Gulick. 7 pp. 
5 cts. 


84. The Exploitation of Pleasure. Michael M. 
Davis, Jr. A study of commercialized recreation. 
61 pp. 10 cts. 

95. Class Athletics (Post Card Bulletin). A form 
of competition between classes instead of indi- 
viduals. 3 pp. 2 cts. 


104. The Unused Recreational Resources of the 
Average Community. Clarence A. Perry. 14 
pp: 5icts: 


106. Recreation Legislation. Compiled by Lee F. 
Hanmer. 68 pp. 20 cts. 

109. The Athletic Badge Test (Post Card Bulletin). 
A form of athletics that gives every boy opportu- 
nity to win by bringing himself up to a prescribed 
physical standard. 3 pp. 2 cts. 

114. Celebrating the Fourth of July by Means of 


Fageentty: William Chauncy Langdon. 48 pp. 
cts. 
118. Folk Dancing. Luther H. Gulick. 26 pp. 


Illustrated. 5 cts. 
119. Sources of Speakers and Topics for Public 
Lectures in School Buildings. Clarence A. 
Perry. 32 pp.) 5 ‘ets. 
Social Center Features in New Elementary 
School Architecture. Clarence A. Perry. With 


120. 


16 plans. 56pp. 25 cts. 
121. Recreation Bibliography. 40 pp. 10 cts. 
Division of Education 
Leonard P. Ayres, Director. 1 Madison 


Avenue, New York 
Copies 5 cts. each 


61. The Relation of Physical Defects to School 
Progress. Leonard P. Ayres. 12 pp. 

77. Why 250,000 Children Quit School. Luther 
H. Gulick. 30 pp. 

94. Measurements as Applied to School Hygiene. 

Luther H. Gulick. 7 pp. 

The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for In- 
telligence: Some Criticisms and Suggestions. 
Leonard P. Ayres. 12 pp. 

108. The Identification of the Misfit Child. 
Leonard P. Ayres. 13 pp. 

110. The Relative Responsibility of School and 
Society for the Over-age Child. Leonard 

P. Ayres. 6 pp. 

Money Cost of Repetition versus Money 
Saving through Acceleration. Leonard P. 

Ayres. ‘12 pp. 
Data for Nos. 108, 110, and 111 from a study of age and 
progress records of school children in twenty-nine cities. 

112. The Relation Between Entering Age and 
Subsequent Progress Among School Children. 
Leonard P. Ayres. 12 pp. 

113. A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Hand- 
writing of School Children. Leonard P. Ayres. 
Report (18 pp.) 5 cts.; scale 5 cts. 

116. The Measurement of Educational Pro- 
cesses and Products. Leonard P. Ayres. 10 pp. 


107. 
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Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens 


Part I 
Slavic Emigration 
at its Source 


Part IT 


Slavic Immigrants 
in the United States 


By Emily Greene Balch 


Associate Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 


HARMINGLY written after two full years of 

life among the Slavs both here and abroad, 
Miss Balch’s book is the first adequate attempt to 
untangle the intricacies of southeastern European 
immigration to this country. The little under- 
stood terms Slav, Croatian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, 
Pole, Ruthenian, etc., are discussed, and Miss 
Balch clearly defines the language and customs 
of each race, bringing to us an intimate knowl- 
edge of these peoples’ lives. 

After a study of American centers affected 
by immigration, including long residence in a 
Slavic workman’s family, Miss Balch spent a year 
among those villages of Austria-Hungary whence 
our immigrants come. 

The generous use of photographs and maps 
gives the book additional interest and presents a 
clear-cut picture of the character, resources and 
culture of these sturdy newcomers. 


ah 


A Slav Invader 


Contents 


Slavic Nationalities in Europe. 
Conditions in Austria-Hungary. 


General Character of Slavic Emigra- 
tion from Austria-Hungary. 


Bohemian Emigration. 
Slovak Emigration. 


Emigration from Galicia: 
Poles and Ruthenians. 


The Slovenians. 


Austrian 


Emigration from Croatia. 
The Adriatic Coast of Austria-Hungary. 


The History of Slavic Immigration. 
The Newer Slavic Immigration. 


The Present Distribution of Slavs in 
the United States. 


The Economic Situation of the Slav in 
America. 


Slavs as Farmers. 

Household Life. 

The Organized Life of Slavs in America. 
The Question of Assimilation. 


The Spectator, London 


We can warmly recommend Our Slavic Fellow Citizens to every one who is interested either in 
the future of the Slavs, with which:the future of Europe promises to be more and more bound up, 
or in the conditions and prospects of European immigrants in the New World. 


Chicago Record-Herald 


Miss Balch has given us one of the most valuable books on immigration that we know of, a work 


full of guidance, of truth, of understanding. 


8v0 550 Pages 


48 Full-Page Illustrations 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 
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Contents 


Dietary, Food Interests, Incentives. 
Exercise, Environment and Play. 
Industrial and Economic Training. 
The School. 

Punishment. 

Moral Training. 

Motivation and Personal Touch. 
Religious Instruction and Training. 


How 200 Children Live 


and Learn 
By Rudolph R. Reeder, Ph.D. 


Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson; formerly Princi- 
pal of Practice Department, Illinois State Normal University 


O Dr. Reeder came the opportunity of moving his 

great family of two hundred boys and girls out of 
an old-fashioned “‘barracks’’ orphanage in New York 
to a beautiful rural home where the youngsters live 
in small groups, or families, each self-dependent in 
bread-making and dish-washing, in vegetable and 
flower gardening. 


Besides a thoughtful discussion of institutional 
problems, he has written a book on practical peda- 
gogy for parents, social workers and teachers. The » 
education of the whole child, not one or two sections 


of him, is set forth. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of practical education, and its many 
illustrations add to the interest of the volume. 


Review of Reviews 


Some of Dr. Reeder’s chapters give a new meaning to child training and illustrate in a vivid way 
the importance of education outside of books. 


12mo 247 Pages 


Illustrated 


Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Visiting Nursing in the United States 


By Yssabella Waters 


Of the Henry Street (Nurses’) Settlement, New York 


Contents 


History of Visiting Nursing. 
Principles. 

Methods of Organization. 
Directory of Organizations. 


Tables 
List of Organizations, by States. 
Growth of Visiting Nurse Move- 
ment in the United States. 
Number of Associations and Number 
of Nurses Employed by States. 
Municipalities Employing Visiting 
Nurses for Tuberculosis Patients. 
Municipalities Employing Public 
School Nurses. 


ISITING NURSING gives full information 

about each visiting nurse organization in the 
United States—scope, number of nurses, salaries, 
officers, etc. It gives at length the plan of organiza- 
tion and the working program of the Henry Street 
Settlement, New York, the first nurses’ settlement, 
where Miss Waters has long been associated with 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, the founder of the movement. 
The book is a practical guide to any who wish to 
establish visiting nursing and is full of suggestion 
for workers in existing organizations. 


Nurses’ Journal of the Pacific Coast 


Convincing argument for nursing and educating in their homes some of the sick who will not or 


cannot go to hospitals. 


800 367 Pages 


Illustrated 


Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.25 
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Elmira Reformatory 


Fifty Years of Prison Service 


The Autobiography of Zebulon R. Brockway 


For Twenty Years Superintendent of Elmira Reformatory 


ARTICULARLY fascinating and absorbing is this life 

story of the man whose mind and hand wrought into 
reality the theory of the indeterminate sentence and the 
modern reformatory. For a quarter of a century Mr. 
Brockway demonstrated, as superintendent of Elmira 
Reformatory, the practicability of rehabilitating young 
offenders against society. His book is not only the de- 
lightfully told personal story of a vigorous reformer, it is 
a suggestive and enlightening contribution to the litera- 
ture of prison reform. 

One has an instinctive feeling of the intimate presence 
of the writer as he tells of the early experiences which led 
him into prison work, of his service at Wethersfield, 
Rochester, Albany, and Detroit, of the birth of the inde- 
terminate sentence law in 1867, of his appointment at 
the age of fifty to the superintendency of Elmira, and, 
most interesting of all, of the sure unfolding under his 
direction of the methods which have made Elmira the 
most closely studied of all penal institutions. 

Concerning his early days as a son of New England, 
and his later days after he had left Elmira, the reforma- 
tory, and become citizen-in-chief and mayor of Elmira, the 
city, there are briefer chapters, rounding out the personal 
record of the man who has just title to be called ‘‘ Father 
of Reformatories.”’ 

Indispensable to the student of prison reform for its 
scientific value, this story of struggle and achievement is 
so attractively written as to make its appeal to the general 
reader equally irresistible. 


450 Pages Illustrated 


12mo 


Contents 


Wethersfield Prison. 

At Albany. 

At Rochester. 

Detroit House of Correction. 

Federal Prisoners in Detroit. 

Educational Work. 

Birth of the Indeterminate 
Sentence Law. 

Accusation and Exoneration. 


Three Years of Private Life. 


Elmira. 

Difficult Prisoners. 

Better and Average Types. 

Improvements. 

Agitation, Publication, 
Vindication. 

Recognition. 

Advance and Some Disquiet- 
ing Events. 

Prison Labor Investigation. 

Problem of Reformation. 

Under the Harrow. 

Classification and Discipline. 

Conclusion of Whole Matter. 

Afterwards. 


and 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 
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The Spirit of Social Work 


By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Editor The Survey; Director New York School of Philanthropy; Professor of Social Economy, 
Columbia University ; Author of “Principles of Relief,” “Misery and Its Causes,” 
“Efficiency and Relief,’’ ““The Practice of Charity,” etc. 


INE. addresses, given at various times and places, so full 

of the author’s enthusiasm, so intimate an expression 
of his conviction that ‘ancient wrongs shall be righted,” 
that they give the reader a feeling of personal contact, of 
having heard them as warm spoken words. 

The book is dedicated to Social Workers: ‘That is to 
say, to every man or woman who, in any relation in life, professional, industrial, 
political, educational or domestic; whether on salary or as a volunteer; whether 
on his own individual account or as a part of an organized movement, is working 
consciously, according to his light intelligently, and according to his strength persist- 
ently, for the promotion of the common welfare—the common welfare as distinct 
from that of a party, or a class, or a sect, or a business interest, or a particular 
institution, or a family, or an individual.” 


Contents 


To Social Workers. The Correction and Prevention of Crime. 

The Conservation of Human Life. The Problem of the Police. 

The Tenement Home in Modern Cities. The Religious Treatment of Poverty. 

The Substantial Value of Woman's Vote. The Dominant Note of the Modern Philanthropy. 
The Attitude of Society Towards the Criminal. The Next Quarter Century. 


12mo 231 Pages Special Binding Third Edition Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Social Forces 
By Edward T. Devine 


OCIAL FORCES is Dr. Devine’s own particular part of THE SURVEY—the point 
where he focuses on American problems the world-wide experience of social 
work gathered in week by week by the magazine. His task is to interpret editorially, 
to apply practically, and to criticise constructively. Perhaps no editorials are more 
widely quoted in the daily papers than Social Forces. Twenty-five of them which 
discuss subjects of permanent interest have been chosen for this volume. 


George Foster Peabody 
I cannot avoid the obligation as wel! as privilege of writing to you my thanks and through you 
my congratulations to humanity for your article, ‘“The Right View of the Child.” I think it notably 
great in its matter and fine in its style. It rejoices me to think of a world-wide circulation as giving 
it great currency. Please have one hundred copies sent to me. 


Contents 


The New View. For the 25th Anniversary. The Bread Line. 

A Christmas Survey. A New View of Poverty. An Early Social Economist. 

The Right View of the Child. The Treatment of Poverty. The Maid of Orleans. 

The Abnormality of Vice. A Plea for Charity. The Russell Sage Foundation. 
Depravity or Maladjustment? Income and Relief Measures. John Stewart Kennedy’s Will. 
Normal and Ideal. The Naive View of Relief. The Hudson-Fulton Recessional. 
The Social Ideal. Anomalies in New York. Religion and Progress. 
Perversion of Institutions. The Pittsburgh Survey. What We Believe. 
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12mo 226 Pages Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.00 
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Modern Philanthropy 


A Study of Efficient Appealing and Giving 
By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director, Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School for Public Service, author 
of “Efficient Democracy,” “Woman’s Part in Government,” etc., and joint author of 
“School Reports and School Efficiency.” 


Foreword by MRS. E. H. HARRIMAN 


Scientifically exam- 
ined, analyzed and 
classified and used 
as the basis of this 
unigue book on 


Appeals from insti- 


tutions, individuals, 
&c., aggregating 
$270,000,000 
received in two 


years by Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman 


Appealing and 
Giving : 


A CURIO FROM PHILANTHROPY’S MAILBAG. 
FROM A CHURCH APPEAL. 


Two hundred million dollars now being annually expended through philanthropic 
gifts in this country is being turned away from certain forms of productive investment 
to other forms of investment whose productivity no one knows. To those people and 
causes receiving this “philanthropy” Dr. Allen aptly refers as—maleficiaries. Accept- 
ing as premises the right of the needy to ask and the desire of the rich to give, Dr. 
Allen has compiled a Magna Charta for Givers based on a clearly defined plan for a 
National Olearing House for Givers and Appealers. Advice as to the best methods 
for institutional appealing, a discussion of the Difficult Art of Giving, especially through 
will making and endowments, and a summary of the responsibilities of the government 
and the community for their tax-supported public education, public health, and general 
welfare, are matters which Dr. Allen, using the experience of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research as a basis, discusses with an originality of thought and a practicality of 
method that ought to place his book in the hands of every one who is interested in tax 
paying or tax spending, in giving or appealing—public or private. 


Tllustrated, $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue about all our new books 


Published by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY __ NEW YorK 
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Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene 


By WINFIELD S. HALL, Ph. D., M.D. 
Of Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Ill. 


A Study of the Biology, Physiology, Sociology and Hygiene of Reproduction 


CONTENTS 


Chapter I—Reproduction from the Standpoint of Biology. Chapter IV--Sexual Hygiene of the Adolescent Male. 
Chapter II]—Adolescence in the Male. 
Chapter III—Anatomy and Physiology of the Male Geni- 


tal Organs. 
Every Young Man should become acquainted with every 

fact in the way it is here given. It is 
not intended to cover the whole field, but it is very complete in the 
material given and sane in its method of presentation. It is a book 
which teaches cleanness and continence of living, a great need of to-day. 


Chapter V—General Hygiene. 
Chapter VI—Development. 


16mo. 150 Pages. 3 Full Page Plates. Price $1. Postpaid upon receipt of price. 


WYNNEWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


2421 Dearborn Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


American City Government, 


By CHARLES A. BEARD, Associate Professor of Politics in Columbia University 


An authoritative and valuable book for both the student and the citizen who 
would be well informed, covering adequately the entire field of city govern- 
ment, but laying the emphasis on such vital matters as budget-making, public 
utilities, street cleaning and waste disposal, industrial and vocational training, 
the social-center movement, playgrounds, city-planning, etc., etc. 


A SURVEY OF NEWER TENDENCIES 
Interesting illustrations. Price $2.00 net THE CENTURY COMPANY 


BOOKS FOR WORKERS 


BIBLE, Self-explaining. Brief helpful notes on each verse. 
general introduction to each book. Practical in- 
structions at end of each chapter. References, Har- 
mony of Gospel Tables, etc. Large cleartype. Size, 
7x 10x 114 in. Binding, flexible leather, overlap- 
ping covers, red under gold edges. Postpaid, $5.00. 

POCKET TESTAMENT, Self-explaining. With Notes, Intro- 
duction and References. Printed on fine thin paper, 
bound in_leather, divinity circuit, red under gold 
egdes. Size, 534 x 334 x 34 in. Price, $1.00. By 
mail, $1.08. 

HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS in the Words of the Ameri- 
can Revised Version, and Outline of the Life of Christ. 
By Rev. John H. Kerr, D.D. Author of “ Introduc- 
tion to New Testament Study.’ Cloth, 12mo, 260 pp, 
Red edges. Essential to all students following the 
International Uniform Sunday-school Lessons. Price, 
net, 50 cents. By mail, 56 cents. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR ~— Give him clean milk and clean 


meat. Send today for sample pages of these protective books 
CLEAN MILK—Its production and handling, including milk 


inspection, By Kenelm Winslow. Clear, complete, non- 
technical, scientific, authentic. Used by the government 
and charity organizations. 


MEAT INSPECTION — Ostertag’s handbook. 920 pages. 
Describes minutely the normal appearance of meat and 
all pathological conditions; also preservation and adulter- 
ation. Thorough, scientific and conservative, 


Wm. R. Jenkins Co., Publishers Clip out and mail this announce- 
6th Ave. at 48th St., New York ment or copy it on a post card 


Send me free sample pages of these books. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


DEMOCRACY and the CHURCH 


By SAMUEL GEORGE SMITH 


Written in the interest of no creed, and to promote no theory of church order, 
this book furnishes a powerful argument both for the truth and the vitality of essential 
Christianity, as against critics without and pessimists within the church. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Under the Old Flag 


By GENERAL JAMES HARRISON ae 

General Wilson’s recollections are not only intensely 
interesting, but also decidedly spirited. His work is based 
on his services in the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and the Boxer Rebellion. His intimacy with Lin- 
coln, Grant, Sheridan, and other famous men, makes this 
work as precious as a human document as it is valuable 
as a record of historical events by an eye-witness. 

Two. volumes. Cloth, $6.00 net per set. 
Postpaid $6.30. 


Social Life in Old New Orleans 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. ELIZA RIPLEY 
Mrs. Ripley takes the reader for a ramble through the 
streets of New Orleans as they were seventy years ago. 
Mrs. Ripley was prominent in New Orleans society long 
before the. Civil War, and her reminiscences are most 
entertaining and historically valuable. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


Founders of Modern Psychology 
By G. STANLEY HALL 

An amplification of six lectures given in 1912 at Colum- 
bia University. The author discusses the personality, 
career, and achievements of Edward D. Zeller, Edward 
von Hartmann, Herman Lotze, Theodore Fechner, Her- 
man von Helmholtz, and Wilhelm Wundt. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


Behind the Dark Pines 


By MARTHA YOUNG 


A collection of delightful folk- 
lore stories of the Southern negroes, 
gathered in years of patient research 
by the author. 

29 Pen and Ink Sketches 


Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 


BEHIND 


MARTHA YOUNG 


Postpaid $1.62. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL— 
SALVE 
By GEORGE MOORE 


Showing the brilliant 
George Moore deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Ireland, 
and recording rare discus- 
sions upon every possible 
subject—art, music, literature, 
politics, the stage, religion. 
Price$r.75net. Postpaid$1.89 


THE NEW CITY 
GOVERNMENT 
- By HENRY BRUERE 
An expert analysis of com- 
mission government in oper- 
ation, and a program for 
constructive reform of 
American city management 
whether commission govy- 
erned or not. 


Cloth$r.50net. Postpaid$1.62 


SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 

A work dealing with the 
origin of society and the the- 
ory of social order and 
progress. 

Cloth$2.50net. Postpaid $2.70 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING | 
AND CORRESPONDENCE | 
By GRANT M. HYDE 
A handbook on journalism 
for the prospective news- 


paper reporter. 
Cloth$r.5onet. Postpaid $1.62 
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The Family 
and | 
Social Work 


i] 


By 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 


is a practical and useful little handbook for every man 
and woman interested in the stirring, invigorating con- 
tact between the Church and Social Work. In the 
words of the author : 


‘“‘This volume is written to make clear the essentially religious 
character of social work and to emphasize its emotional ap- 
peal. Two contrasting doctrines are presented for our con- 
sideration. One-view is that crime, misery and dependence 
are due to a bad ancestry, that they are in the blood and are 
to be eliminated only by the natural operation of a severe 
struggle for existence and for advantage. The other view 
is that we have created and are creating the abnormal and the 
subnormal, by our greed, stupidity and neglect; that protec- 
tion of the weak and the reintegration of those who are fail- 
ures are the natural means of progress. The one policy is 
that of elimination; the other, that of redemption.”’ 


Such is Mr. Devine’s thesis. The book is forceful, informing, 
convincing, the mature result of his many-sided experience in social 
movements. 

The list of questions after each chapter and the bibliography 
oe the book particularly useful for study by individuals or by 
classes. 


pe nts 105 East 22d St. 
60 post’ SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


ING. New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


HEY had to lift him to his horse when they 
made him Sergeant, for he was a mere baby 
of 12. ‘That was after Chattanooga—where he 
killed the Confederate Colonel who tried to capture him. 
And today, of that brave host who fought the Civil War, he is 
the last one left in active service in our regular army. . 


' The men who took part are going, the scenes of the ficht are 
fading. Fortunate indeed for us that we have recovered the impet- 
ishable record made in those long lost 3,800 


photographs taken by Mathew Brady and 10 Volumes 

his followers, during the four years of strife; 3,800 Photographs 
buried for 50 years, now resurrected and 1,000,000 
yours, with a brilliant million-word text story Words 


Photographic 
History of 
the Civil 
War 


Put $15 in 
Your Pocket 


Fortunate that these photographs were 
‘4 recovered, and that the Review of Reviews 
~ putthem into such beautiful form—and most 
* fortunate that John Wanamaker — just as 
the set was to go up $15 — secured one 
edition to distribute at the present low price. 

The now famous Brady photographs came to light two 
years ago. Beautiful and startling as they were, they Je 
did not show the complete story of the War. For y; 
one man could not cover it all. So a search was started. 

It was found that other photographers had followed 7 
Brady — some Union men; some Confederates. / 
At enormous expense their work was gathered ¢ 
from every corner of the United States. 


Sur, 
I2-12 


One collection alone in the set cost the JOUN 
publishers $35,000. With all these photo- EER 


graphs you have the War from beginning y, 
to end—East, West, North and South. You have 

a marvel that was never accomplished before; 4 
that can never be accomplished again. 


Send me 10 rare 

and interesting war- 

time photographs 
shown, in 16 sample 

pages of the Photo- 

graphie History of the 
Civil War. 

I am interested in your offer 

to save me $15, but am to be 
under no obligation. 

You are to send the sample pages 
containing the photographs abso- 

lutely free and charges paid. 


Royalty payments are about to begin—To cover these 
the Review of Reviews must raise the price of the work 7 
$15 a set. But, for one edition,—one quick sale, we can V4 
extend to you the present price and little monthly 
payments. 

The coupon brings a book of sample pages, 4 


Send 


Coupon FREE—showing someofthesestrangephoto- © / Name.....cccccccccccccvcccce 

° graphs. Also full particulars about how to ek: 
without Save the s15. Addressee, tive Chie anc ee ane seat: 
money today. e JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK » Occupations Meocicteitur eerste eae oe 
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AWord with Our Book-Buyers 


The announcement of leading publishers in this number 
will help you solve some Christmas gift problems. 

Our readers have shown themselves liberal buyers of 
books. There is a carefully selected library, small or large, 


in every Survey home. 

If you will always mention The Survey in ordering books 
you will help us in convincing publishers that The Survey 
is peculiarly the organ of a book-buying constituency and 
in maintaining for your ready reference, the advertising 
pages of our Publishers’ Section as a selective catalog of 
the new books worth while. 


Three Splendid Books for Teaching Parent, Teacher and Child 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene 7iankne diet 
Strindberg Plays 


trated by talks given by the author to school boys and college lads with special suggestions 
Library Edition Authorized 


for parents and teachers. 
LUCKY PEHR 


A fine example of how to teach sexual physiology without doing harm. Presbyterian Advance 
The only book on sex hygiene approved by the American Library Association as fit for 
general circulation. 16mo. Cloth. Net $1.00 

From the Swedish of August Strindberg. 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. 
A Drama in Five Acts. It is to Sweden 


Mind Cure and Other Essays by DR. PHILIP ZENNER. This book con- 
what Rip Van Winkle is to America. It 


tains chapters on the prevention of nervous 
might well be classed with Maeterlinck’s 


disease, training of children, treatment and prevention of alcoholism, defectives and delin- 
“The Blue Bird,’ Barrie's “‘Peter Pan,’ 


quents, eugenics, etc. : 7 ; ‘ x 
The keynote of this book is that the instruction be given so that it shall uplift and guard and 
and Shakespeare's “Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 


never, by any possibility do harm.— Boston Granscript. 
We consider the book one of rare merit and helpful to young and old.— The Evangelical 
EASTER (A Play in Three 
Acts) AND STORIES 


Messenger. 
Mind Cure and Other Essays are perfect jewels of thought that ought to be read by all 
From the Swedish of August Strindberg. 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. 


parents. — The Oregonian. | } — 4 
Itis a book full of information on subjects of vital importance to the State and individual.— 
In this work the author reveals a broad 
tolerance, a rare poetic tenderness aug- 


Bookseller, Newsdealer, Stationer. 
The treatment is direct and stimulative of thought and their tone is broad and sound.— 
Che Detroit News. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.25 
mented by an almost divine understanding 
of human frailties as marking certain nat- 
ural stages in the evolution of the soul, 


Soul and Sex in Education by DR. J. D. BUCK. This isa volume on 
To be produced next season. 


scientific psychology of morals, religion and 
adolescence, which should be in the hands of every teacher no less than parent. The book 
also contains worthy chapters on love, marriage, celebacy and divorce. 
ihe gintoeet ys is an ove of chien: ae ae bets es i 
bs e reader will find Dr. Buck's book helpful and inspiring.— St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
Each of the above with The book treats upon the subject not only from a scientific standpoint but from heres 
Photogravure frontispiece of August f cal as well.—Club Woman’s Magazine. 
Strindberg etched by Zorn. Cover jacket Dr. Buck's book is based upon many years of careful study and opportunity to observe. 
showing ‘Granslator’s authorization. 4 and deals with facts rather than theories.— ‘Buffalo Express. x 3 
12mo. Handsomely bound. Net $1.50 Let me say that in my opinion Dr. Buck never did a better or more noble piece of work 


than in the writing of this book. —T. K. (in “Life and Action.’’) Cloth. Net $1.25 
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THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


With 24 Full-page illustrations in 
Color and 120 Pictures in 
Black and White 


By René Bull 


The well-known ability of this ar- 
tist, and his extensive and first- 
hand knowledge of the Orient, 
have resulted in a series of won- 
derful illustrations for some of 
the most picturesque of the Ara- 
bian Nights Tales. 

Large 8vo. Boxed. $3.50 net. 

Postage 31 cents extra. 


A MISCELLANY 
OF MEN 


By G. K. Chesterton 


A combination of snap and spar- 
kle with underlying common 
sense, by the most brilliant es- 
sayist in England. 12mo. $1.50 
net. Postage 15c. extra. 


THE LIFE OF 
- THE BEE 


Illustrated edition. Translated by 
ALFRED SUTRO 


“Tt is truly a zodlogy of the honey-bee, 
and a very exact and careful one, but itis 
a great deal more—it is a philosophy, a 
poem, and a book to be read for its liter- 
ary grace, wholly apart from one’s interest in 
the special subject pursued.” 

With numerous illustrations in color by Ep- 

WARD J. Detmoitp. Large 8vo. $4.00 net; 
postage 28c. extra. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


own philosophy, are these beautifully worded 


DANCING AND 
DANCERS OF 
TO-DAY 


By Caroline and 
Charles H. Caffin 


A beautifully illustrated book on 
the modern revival of dancing 
as an art, with particular em- 
phasis on notable modern danc- 
ers, and a discussion of the his- 
tory and development of the var- 
jous forms of dancing they rep- 
resent. Illustrated, 8vo. $4.00 net. 
Postage 31c extra. 


REMINISCENCES. 
OF A DIPLOMAT- 
IST’S WIFE 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Supplementing the vivacious “A 
Diplomatist’s Wife in Many 
Lands,” by the brilliant sister of 
Marion Crawford. Illustrated. 
8vo. $3.00 net. Postage 25c extra. 


ON EMERSON 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


Translated by Montrose J. Mosszs, 


Of extreme interest, not alone as search- 
ing yet sympathetic criticisms of great 
philosophers by a fellow-philosopher, but 
still more by reason of the light they 
throw on the development of Maeterlinck’s 


essays on Emerson, Novalis, and others. 


$1.25 net; postage 11c. extra. 


By George Acorn 


With an introduction by ArrHuR C. BENSON 
“Just such a heart stirring and thought-evoking chronicle as that with which Mr. 
George Meek, under the sponsorship of Mr. H. G. Wells, arrested the attention of the 
English-reading world two years ago.”’—The Dial. 
$1.25 net. Postage 11 cents extra. 


THIS AND THAT, and The Other By Hilaire Belloc 


A volume of graceful, satirical essays by thiseminently distinguished and extremely 
clever French-Englishman. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 11 cents extra. 


FIRE PREVENTION Bouidvard: Be Croker 


A notable book on the science of fire prevention, by Edward F. Croker, for 12 years 
Chief of the Fire Department of New York City. Illustrated, 8 vo. $1.50 net. Postage 


15¢ extra. 


Published by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY NEW YORK 


EDWIN MARKHAM'S 
OPINION OF THE 
LATHBURY BOOKS 


God 


Wi hh n 1 Nn 2 “Nothing finer has ap- 


x f iff peared in the field of 
Us dl Oe “\ thought covered by 


these writings. * * * 
Books whose beauty of 


By thought is so wreathed 
Clarence Lathbury in beauty of phrase that 
the blend takes on final- 


(Sixth Edition) 
—_—— ity and becomes art 
that lives.” 


A list of these books, with 


Bound in White and Gold 


Price postpaid 


65c. a Ww —— sent on application. 
De = 


prices, opinions and reviews 


Bound in 


Dark Blue and Silver 


FOOTPRINTS eae 


An illustrated 
Christmas poem 


The Babe 
Bethlehem 


taken from the vol- 
ume “Kindly Light.” 


By Price 
John Milton postpaid 
Scott 10c. 


Of the book from which this poem is taken Rev. Heber Newton, D.D., says: “The poems illustrate 
the right of the author to bear the noble name of John Milton.” 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
920 Nicollet Avenue, Room 221, Minneapolis, Minn. 


aos Gitt Books 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE 1912 TRAVEL BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


The Flowing Road 


ADVENTURING ON THE GREAT RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 
Mr. Whitney's expedition to reach the_unknown land at the head of 
the Orinoco river through the unfriendly Indians, and almost impassa- 
ble natural barriers, with only one treacherous native companion,is a 
chapter of travel adv enture which has rarely been equaled. Healsotells 
of his five overland and river expeditions into the heart of South America. 


24 inserts and maps. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.25. 


The Grandeur 
That Was Rome 


By J. C. STOBART 
Thisis acompanion book to ‘‘The 


Modern 
Pancing 
By J. E. CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A. 


Ny 


—“— 


fe, 


The author discusses the develop- 
ment of all kinds of dancing—the 
ballet, skirt dancing, serpentine 
dancing, and the latest classical 
and Russian dancing, etc. 

With 8 illustrations in color and 40 


in black and white. Large 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.75 net. 


A MONUMENTAL WORK 


The Mineral 
Kingdom 


By Dr. REINHARD BRAUNS 
Translated by 
L: J. SPENCER, M.A., F.G:S. 


An encyclopedic and popular 
work treating thoroughly every 
department of the Mineral King- 
dom. 

91 nur page plates (73 in color). 

5 figures in the text. 450 

sit ks Demy quarto. Half 
Morocco, $17.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION 


The Advance 
of Woman 


By 
Mrs. JANE JOHNSTONE CHRISTIE 


This remarkable volume treats 
of the rise of the feminine from 
the earliest times down to the 
present. It is not an argument for 
woman’s rights, but it is a most 
convincing picture of her proper 
place in the whole scheme o 
things. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

paid, $1.65. 


Post- 


Glory ‘That Was Greece.’’ The 
author’s purpose in this magnifi- 
cently illustrated volume has been 
totrace the evolution of Roman 
culture and civilization. 


Profusely illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth, $7.50 net. 


General Jubal ie Early 


Autobiographical Sketch and Narrativ~= of the War 


Between the States. 


With Introductory Notes 
By R. H. EARLY. 


In this volume General Early has dealt with phases of the War, 
manceuvres of the troops, and plans of the leaders, which no work has 
heretofore covered. It is written in the conscientious style, true in 
every detail, that would be expected from the p@ of this veteran. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 


Cloth, $3.50 net. 


Postpaid, $3.75. 


Wild Life and the Camera 


By A. RADCLYFFE BDUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” 


This remarkable book covers certain of the fauna of America and con- 
tains 64 full-page illustrations of game animals in native environments. 
A book which will be of incalculable value and interest to sportsmen and 


lovers of natural history in this country. 


64 illustrations. 8vo. 


Cloth, $2.00 net. 


FIN= LIMITED EDITIONS 


The Salona) Homes of Philadelphia 


and Its Neighbourhood 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
and HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 


This work describes Philadelphia’s colo- 
nial homes and family history, giving a pic- 
turesque account of the period. 

72 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25. 


Old Time Belles and Cavaliers 
By EDITH TUNIS SALE 
Acollection of intimatelife histories of the 
lovely women and high-born men who were 
the backbone of our nationia Colonial Days. 
This volume might be termed ‘‘A Family 
History of Colonial America.’”” Thesestories 
of thestaunch devotion and stalwart patriot- 
{sm of our forefathers are inspiring reading. 
62 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25 
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eee 4 THE LIFE OF DR. J. R. MILLER 


a DReJ*R:MILLER | By REV. JOHN T. FARIS 


te DOHN+T*RARIS Author, editor, pastor, friend, who for more than a generation impressed on 

Se the world the beauty and the possibility of living according to his own simple 
creed, “Jesus and I are Friends.” This biography by Mr. Faris isa record— 
not a eulogy. As far as possible Dr. Miller speaks for himself, through letters 
and remembered conversations. $1.00 net; $1.10 postpaid 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


By J. R. MILLER, D. D. 


Made up of the heart of the author’s previous inspiring books—WEEKDAY RE- 
LIGION, PRACTICAL RELIGION, HOME MAKING and IN HIS STEPS. 
Cloth. $1.00 net;.$1.10 postpaid 


THE YOUNGEST KING 


By ROBERT HAMMILL NASSAU, D.D. 


A Christmas classic, linking the story of the Babe of Bethlehem with the Africa 
of long ago and to-day. Graphically written and well worth reading. A most 


delightful gift-book. Decorated Boards. 50c. net; 55c. postpaid 


AN ARTIST AT THE ZOO 
By HARRY B. BRADFORD 


This series of studies of the animals in the Washington Zoological Park will 
prove simply fascinating to young readers. 


loth. 60 drawings from life. $1.00 net; $1.09 pasipeid = 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION Headquarters: Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 


Order from nearest Depository 


A Xmas Hint 


; UTC OD HIS is a gift that will become like an old friend and 
| SE. vy yaa will give long continued pleasure. For the child, 


teacher, friend and the home. 


A HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY 
By ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


It is full of Nature lore; graphic stories of flowers, insects, fishes, 
animals, earth and sky; and is an inspiration to a closer acquaintance - 
with Nature. 


PROF. J. S. STEWART, Univ. of Ga., writes: “It is a most valuable book for the teacher. The author has put us all in her debt.” 


A alee STUDY TEACHER writes: “I wish you could hear the expressions of gratitude from parents as the book comes to 
their notice. 


PROF. CHAS. HEFFER, Univ. of Tenn.: “‘I defy any teacher to;keep this charming book out of her pupils hands unless her desk 


as a strong lock. It is sure to lead the school and family from the printed page out where Nature is. 


THE HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, Ex-Pres. of Cornell Univ.: “Wonderful! HowI wish that when I t 
middle-age, | had come across such a book, The whole system of the work been isthe: ani beble fh tharsec lead We 
pupil on to study nature upon his own account.” 


MISS SUSAN E. BLOW writes: ‘“The Handbook is a wonderful achievement and I wish there were a copy of it in every kinder- 
garten in the United States.” 


900 pages. Bound in single volume, $3.25, postpaid $3.65. 
1000 illustrations. $s “ two s se 4.45 


> 
On request, a card with the donor's name attached to each Xmas package. 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY :: Dept. X :; ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Ideal 
Christmas 
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i, The 22 handsome 


OW 


WY thin-paper volumes of 


We Se 


The Improved 
Hinged Binding 


at a special Christmas price 


O better present can be found for parent or children than The New 
International Encyclopedia. ‘There is scarcely a subject to be found 
in your reading, or arising in conversation, which is not explained in 

its pages. It will answer the hundreds of questions which arise in the school- 

boy’s mind. It will help the daughter in her composition. It will inform the 
elders of the family on seventy thousand subjects. Its thousands of life-like 

illustrations make the text clear and intelligible. Its magnificent colored plates give’the eye a 

true conception of famous paintings, birds, animals, statuary, etc. So complete, accurate and 

easy to consult is The New International that it has become the most used reference work 
in the public libraries. 


The offer of the Thin-Paper New International Encyclopedia at the Special Price is one Ke 
which every home should take advantage of. The Special Price will not be available 
long. Every one who needs an encyclopedia, or who contemplates giving one, should Ag 
investigate this offer. The rich, impressive appearance of the Thin-Paper Volumes * DoDD, 
satisfies and gratifies the eye of the book-lover; and their light weight, durability 6%*comPaANY 
and compactness make it a constant pleasure to use them. For those who wish Se 449 Fourth Av. 
it, we have arranged a system of small payments which makes paying forthe _. 9¢ New Fork Ciey 
set an easy matter. RO tt Rete Seger 

Act NOW—TODAY f. ve? color reproductions of 
re various bindings special 

Your name sent in on the coupon will bring prospectus, specimen pages, illustrations, $e prices, terms of payment, 
maps, color cuts of bindings and full details by return mail. The selection of the style Se etc, 


of binding desired will take but a short time; and shipment of the set selected ve” 
? 


will be made immediately on receipt of your order. As wecarry acomplete stock  S XN 
of the sets (in all bindings) at fifteen different points, and will wire delivery Oe” EAE Iocgas sencaatearetyeseseeecestuernussensrees 
orders wherever necessary, there will be no question about getting all sets AY 

to their destination before December 25th. eo WCCNPALION es csctssccsssessonecastecheccneaebsonesea 


We Guarantee Satisfaction to Every Purchaser ~ Ke 
IO Wee INCSIG ON Ce eas secstrsrttasst tas Fenssesesancncbcaanacussenestsesnss 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ,” 


d @ Business AAAreSS ......sceceeceesseccseecssrsceseenecsesevsssenceee 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City Ae 
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ROYAL GARDENS 


By CYRIL WARD, B.A. 


Illustrated with 32 full-page Color Reproductions from Original Water Color Drawings by the Author and 
Five Plans. 4to (11% «8% in.) $5.00 net. (Expressage extra.) 
Eleven of the most famous and beautiful gardens in Great Britain are here reproduced in full color. The 
- chanters are so arranged that the accompanying plates present a full garden year from daffodils at Windsor 
Castle and spring flowering shrubs at Bagshot Park to chrysanthemums at Claremont, and autumn flowers at 
Sandringham; and the gardens herein depicted include examples of the whole art of garden design as practised 
in Great Britain during the last three or four centuries. There are also six articles written by head gardeners 
on their own methods, and on particularly notable trees, shrubs, and plants in the Royal gardens under their 
charge, that will be found useful by many garden lovers. A suitable holiday gift book. 


The Girlhood of Queen Victoria os 


Edited with an Introduction by Viscount ESHER, Sasons 
K.C.B., G.C.V.O. 2 Vols. With Illustrations. Medium —= 
8vo. (Uniform with “Queen Victoria’s Letters.) 

$9.00 net. 


Extracts from the private diary of her Majesty from 
her thirteenth year (1832) till her marriage in 1840— 
an intimate revelation of the interests, activities, and 
growth of mind and character of one of the most 
remarkable personalities of the nineteenth century. Ot 
especial interest are the illustrations, which include 
reproductions of the Queen’s own drawings, and por- 
traits specially painted for her and never hitherto re- 
produced. 


Railroads 
By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D. 


Ropes Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. 
In 2 vols. Small 8vo, 

Vol. I. Rates and Regulation. 
$3.00 net; by mail, $3.20. 
Sets forth the nature of the rail- 
toad problems of the time, com- 
mercial, fiscal, and political, in a 
way to appeal to the serious gen- 
eral reader as well as to the spe- 

cialist. 


Miriam Lucas 
By Canon P. A. Sheehan 


Crown 8vo. $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.50. 
The author of “The Queen’s Fillet” 
and “My New Curate” deals in 
his new novel with some unusual 
features of Irish life in our own 


day. 


The House of Peace 


By Michael Wood 


With a Collotype Reproduction of 
Watts’ “Hope.” 
Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 
(Postage 9 cents.) 
This book, cast in the form of a 
story, is intended to illustrate the 
fact that the spiritual forces of the 
world are the ultimate rulers of 
matter; that the “things unseen’ 
govern the “things seen.” It is 
designed to show that intercessory 
and contemplative prayer is a real 
and active force of great potency. 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. Based 


on His Private Journals and Correspondence 
By Wilfrid Ward 


With Numerous Portraits. In 2 vols. 8vo. $9.00 net; by 
mail, $9.40. 
“Tt is likely to take its place at once among the great biographies.”— 
The Times. 


“A great contribution, both to religious and literary biography.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


The Book of Saints and 


Heroes 
Edited by Andrew Lang 


With 12 Colored Plates and 18 full- 
page Plates in Black and White 
by H. J. FORD. Small 8vo. 

Gilt top. $1.60 net; 
by mail, $1.75. 

In Mr. Lang’s twenty-fourth annual 
Christmas book the subject-matter 
is drawn from the wealth of medi- 
eval Christian legend. Each of the 
twenty-three chapters is devoted io 
the story of some saint around 
whose life a fabric of miraculous 
detail has gradually been woven, 
and older children will here be in- 
troduced to those whose names are 
familiar to us, and some whose 
mames are not so familiar, <A 
preface explains in a form suit- 
able for youthful readers how all 
these ancient and famous legends 

first grew up. 


The Autobiography and 


Life of Father Tyrrell 
By Maud Petre 


In 2 Volumes. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 
$6.00 net. (Expressage extra.) 


Essays in Appreciation . 


By George William Douglas, 
DD; S.L-D: 

Canon of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. Crown 
8vo. $1.20 net; by mail, 
$1.28. 


Contents: The Rev. Henry A. 
Coit. Sister Anne Ayres. The 
Rev. Morgan Dix. The Rev. 
William Reed Huntington. The 
Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Pot- 
ter. The Rev. Canon Laurence 
Henry Schwab. Newman Once 
More—A Study. Bishop Doane— 
the Poet. An Experiment in Con- 
servative Revision of the New 
Testament—A Review. General 
Booth. 


The Book of the Kingdom 
By S. B. Macy 
Author of “In the Beginning,” etc. 
With Colored Frontispiece and 
50 Black and White Illus- 
trations. 4t0. $1.25 net. 
(Expressage extra.) Re 


The Bible story from the birth of 
Samuel to the death of David. 


Marie 


An Episode in the Life of the 
Late Allan Quatermain 


By Sir Rider Haggard 


With Colored Frontispiece and 3 
full page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 
C1. ot Mariel iss'a book of +ad- 
venture, but it is still such a tender 
and pathetic thing as to deserve a 
place beside ‘Jess’ as one of the 
finest tributes to womankind—given 
to a special representative thereof 
—in all of fiction. . . . It be- 
comes a part of the series of ro- 
mances about Allan Quatermain 
that will some day be read even 
as the great series by Dumas is 

read.”—-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Lodnon Spectator: 


The Letters of George Meredith 


Edited by his Son. 


2 Volumes 


“The range of these six hundred and thirty pages of Meredith’s 


correspondence is so enormous that it is difficult to make up one’s mind at what point to 
approach it. The volume of Meredith’s personality was immense, and here we see it in full 
flood through sixty strenuous years. Every line is asimated by his wonderful relish and 
curiosity for life. On every page there waves his banner, and beneath it rumbles and flashes 
all the artillery of his passionate and brilliant eloquence.” 

2 vols. $4.00 net; by mail $4.31 


THE LAST FRONTIER: The White Man’s 


War for Civilization in Africa 
By E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., 


Late of the American Oonsular Service in Egypt. 

“Morocco, Algiers, Tripolitania, Equatoria, Rho- 
desia, the Sahara, the Sudan, the Congo, the 
Rand, and the Zambesi; . . . with your per- 
mission, I will take you to them all, and you 
shall see, aS though with your own eyes, those 
strange and far-off places which mark the line 
of the Last Frontier.” 

This promise Mr. Powell gives in his foreword 
and makes good in eleven vivid chapters. Splen- 
didly illustrated with photographs. S8vo. $3.00 
net; postage extra, 


New Trails in Mexico 


By Carll Umholtz, M.A. 


Author of “Among Cannibals,’ “Unknown Mexico,” 
etc. 

Dr. Lumholtz has a very deep love of nature, 
and his own beautiful descriptions are enhanced 
by two color plates and many illustrations. But 
he also has a thorough and large practical knowl- 
edge, and his exposition of the conditions of soil, 
the opportunities for agriculture and mining, is 
enhanced by two splendid maps made by himself. 

Part of the country which Dr. Lumholtz jour- 
neyed through had never seen a white man, With 
numerous illustrations, including 2 color plates 
and 2 maps. Large 8vo. 

Price $5.00 net; by mail $5.30 


Courts, Criminals and the Camorra 
By Arthur Train 


formerly Assistant “District Attorney, author of 
“True Stories of Crime,’ etc. 
$1.75 net; postpaid $1.83 
Questions of crime red hot under discussion 
form the basis of this book. The workings of 
the Police Department and the District Attorney’s 
oflice—of intense concern to all as the Rosenthal 
murder recalls—it explains: ‘‘Why Do Men Kill?” 
“Preparing a Criminal Case,’ “Detectives and 
Others” are among its topics. Even the fascinat- 
ing ‘Camorra’ chapters at the end are founded 
on long personal experience and study. 


Causes and Effects in American History 


The Story of the Origin and Development in the Nation 
By Edwin W. Morse 


With illustrations, facsimiles, maps. $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1.34 

“Mr. Morse has written an informal history of 
the soul of America as revealed in the larger and 
more significant events in its history. It is a 
colossal fairy tale, and every man, woman, and 
child in the country ought to know it.’—7'he Out- 
look. 

“This compact little volume is marked by singu- 
lar fairness on the one hand and sound judgment 
on the other, and by what we venture to define 
as very unusual common sense. There is not in it 
a line of preaching or of posing. And it is writ- 
ten in a style of great simplicity, clarity, and 
animated sobriety.’”,—New York Times. 


Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese 


Mission to Foreign Powers 
By Frederick Wells Williams 


Assistant Professor of Oriental History in Yale 

With frontispiece, $2.00 net; by mail $2.19 

“The story of this diplomatic career is not only 
one of the most creditable chapters in the history 
of America, but was, in fact, one of those splendid 
adventures of the spirit which it is the peculiar 
and lasting distinction of men of prophetic mind 
to make in the world of affairs.’’—Owtlook. 


True Tales of Arctic Heroism in the 


New World 


By Major-General A. W. Greely, U.S. A. 


Partial List of Contents: The Loyalty of Philip 
Staffe to Henry Hudson—Franklin’s Crossing of 
the Barren Grounds—The Discovery of the North- 
west Passage—Sonntag and Hans Hendrik—Rae 
and the Franklin Mystery—The Shipwreck of the 
Hansa—Parr’s March from the Great Frozen Sea 
—The Missionary’s Arctic Trail—Tyson’s Marvyel- 
lous Drift—Relief of American Whalers at Point 
Barrow, ete. 

With illustrations and maps, $1.50 net; post- 
paid $1.65, 


A Camera Crusade Through the Holy Land 


By Dwight L. Elmendorf 
The author writes as well as he lectures; that is all need be said of the first third of this 


book which is text. 


But the last two-thirds are the most beautiful clear full-page photographs—100 in all—of 
the significant scenes of the Holy Land. No one could come nearer to seeing the region with- 


out going there than by seeing these pictures. 


There is no book anything like this in that 


respect; no such collection of pictures. A list of biblical passages applying to each is given 


on the page opposite each. 


$3.00 net; postpaid $3.28. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


FICTION WORTH READING 


Author of “Doctor Luke of the Labrador” 


The Best of a Bad Job 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 

Norman Dun¢an’s latest story of ‘Down North.” 
It is further proof that he is as much at home along the 
coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland as Kipling is in 
India, or Dickens was in London. Illustrated. Net $1.00 


_A Tale of the Resurrection of Sicily 


rT: °199 
Avanti! GARIBALDI’S BATTLE CRY 
By JAMES M. LUDLOW 


The author of “ The Captain of the Janizaries ” and 
“ Deborah,” “ Sir Raoul,” etc., adds another historical 
tale to the list of his earlier successes. Net $1.25 


With Appreciation by Harriet Prescott Spofford 


Eastover Parish 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


“ Full of sweetness and strength— 
probably the best expression of the 
philosophy that ruled Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s life that is known.” —JSvooklyn 
Citizen. Net $1.00 


A Story of “Way Down East” 


Mis’ Bassett’s 


e 

Matrimony Bureau 
By WINIFRED ARNOLD 

“ Amusing and realistic pictures 
of Down East folks, pictures that 
are photographs, not caricatures, 
homely but kindly, and embracing 
men, women and children. The ec- 
centricities of the country folk are 
described with rare deftness.”— 
Loston Times. Mlustrated. Net $1.00 


The Parish of the Pines 


By THOMAS D. WHITTLES 


The story of Frank Higgins, the Lumber Jack’s Sky 
Pilot. Norman Duncan, author of ‘The Measure of a 
Man,” calls this “ Walking boss of the Sky-route Com- 
pany,” “a man’s Christian doing an admirable work in 
the woods of the Northwest.” Illus. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


A Novel of Purpose 


Goose Creek Folks re ee 
By ISABEL G. and FLORENCE L. BUSH 


Some one has aptly characterized the Highlanders 
of the South as “our belated ancestors.” How they 
are hidden away in the mountain caves—how they 
come to see the value of “a chanct ’’—how splendidl 
the mountain boys and girls respond to sducahon=all 
are vividly told. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


A SUCCESS FROM THE START 
Author of “Order No. 11” 


The Master of 
“The Oaks” 


By CAROLINE ABBOT 


STANLEY 


“We don’t hesitate to 
pronounce this story one of 
the best American novels 
of the past twelve months.” 

—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated. Net $1.25 


Author of “Everybody’s Lonesome,” etc. 


The Penny Philanthropist 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 

“ Peggy is the book, and her charm is in her humanness 
and in her humor, in her knowledge of people and her capac- 
ity to understand. She is a most comfortable and entertain- 
ing bit of femininity and delights the reader.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. With Frontispiece. Net $1.00 


Author of “Miss 318,” ‘‘Excuse Me,” etc. 


Miss 318 and Mr. 37 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


“An extraordinary tale which leaves one’s faith in human- 
ity stronger. It is iridescent with humor and will make 
readers both laugh and think.”—Boston Glode. 

Illustrated. Net 75c 


A Story of Isms 


_ The Owl’s Nest 


By ANNE GILBERT 


“ This is the account of a vacation 
among ‘isms.’ Followers of some 
of the fantastic cults and simple 
Christians met together in a country 
boarding house and the result is 
certainly interesting.” —JZssions. 

Cloth, net 75c 


In Bethany House 


A Story of Social Service 


By MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 
“ Without any plot at all the book 
would be worth reading; its earnest- 
ness, its healthy optimism, its 
breadth of outlook and its sympa- 
thetic insight into the depths of the 
human heart, all are most impress- 
ive."—V. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 
With “The Way to Once-Upon-a:Time,” by 


Henry van Dyke 


: e 
Once Upon a Time Tales 
By MARY STEWART 
Illustrated and decorated by G. M. McCLURE 
These real fairy tales by the author of “ Tell Mea 


True Story” are fresh as mountain breezes and clear 
as the water of running brooks. Cloth, net $1.25 


By the Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow ” 


The Scout Master of Troop 5 


By I. T. THURSTON 
“The best book for boys that I’ve read. It brings 


many a lump to your throat.”—Geo. H. Neidlinger, 
Troop 1, E. Orange. Illustrated. Net $1.00 
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TeHve eeonWakv bays 
isa weakly journal of constructive philanthropy, founded in the 90’s by the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York. The first weekly issue of each month appears as an enlarged magazine number. Regular sub- 


scription: $2 ayear. Foreign Postage $1 extra. 
From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as an educational enter- 


prise, to be employed and developed beyond the limits of advertising and commercial receipts. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


is an adventure in co-operative journalism ; incorporated November, 1912, as a membership organization without 
shares or stockholders, under the laws of the State of New York. Membership is open to readers who become con- 
tributors of $10 or more a year. It is this widespread, convinced backing and personal interest which has made 
THE SURVEY a living thing. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 116 Michigan Avenue, South, Chicago 
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Our Experience With Industrial Bonds 


We have handled first mortgage serial industrial bonds for fifteen years 
and consider them, when issued under proper requirements, a safe and 
most remunerative form of investment. The quality of these bonds has 
become widely recognized by conservative investors and institutions 
both in this country and abroad, who find them particularly suitable for 
funds requiring excellent yield and safety of principal. 


Our own experience is explained in detail in a pamphlet just issued en- 
titled ‘‘Serial Industrial Bonds,” which also gives descriptions 0 cur- 
rent offerings. This pamphlet contains as examples a list of sixteen 
representative issues originally sold by us several years ago aggregating 
in amount $10,185,000. Of this amount $3,247,500 has been paid under 
the serial plan, $2,915,000 has been redeemed prior to maturity, leaving 
still outstanding only $4,022,500. 


Ask for Circular No. 7830A. 


Peabody, Iioughteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) . Borland Blk., Chicago 


Wo UNUT*EHRee wl E RoM 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA LATHROP, Vice-President 


NEW COURSES BEGINNING JANUARY 2, 1913 


1. State Charitable Administration: Organization and administration of public 
institutions; care of wards of the state, insane, feeble-minded, epileptic; work of local 
and state boards of charity. 

. Public Care of Children: Law of parent and child, juvenile courts and probation, 
placing out, institutional care, general preventive and protective work. 

. Industrial Conditions and Relations: Industrial efficiency, social control of 
working conditions, standards of living and the minimum wage. 

- Social Legislation: Principles of legislation dealing with social and industrial relations. 

. The Social Movement: Leaders, History, and Literature. 

STAFF LECTURERS—Graham Taylor, Julia C.Lathrop, Jane Addams, Alexander 


Johnson, Sherman C. Kingsley, Eugene T. Lies, Professor Ernst Freund, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Edith Abbott: other special lecturers. 


abt Ww WwW 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXHIBITS AND PROJECTIONS 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


THE SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


extend the greetings of the season to every reader of 


THE. SURVEY 


and invite you to join their fellowship by becoming a 
Co-operating Subscriber at $10 a year 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Founded in the ‘90's by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York,—entrusted in 1905 to a National Publication Committee, THE SUR- 
VEY has now been turned over by the parent society to an independent organiza- 
tion, open to its readers. 


From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly con- 
ceived as an educational enterprise, to be employed and developed beyond the 
limits of advertising and commercial receipts. Five readers contributed $1,000 
each in the publishing year 1911-12; five $500 each; fifteen $100 each and 649 
$10 each—altogether over 700 readers thus contributed $10 or more toward the 
budget the past year—twice the number of the year preceding. 


With this democratic, convinced backing as a natural membership base, the 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. becomes in fact—what THE SURVEY 
has long been in spirit—a mutual enterprise. 

A review of last year’s work and an announcement of the details of organiza- 
tion of the SURVEY ASSOCIATES was sent to every subscriber of THE 
SURVEY in the same wrapper with the issue of November 23. Additional 
copies of this pamphlet will be sent on request. 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The Sixty-Second Congress, now in its last 
session, has been notable for the passage of 
legislation of a social character. This fact is 
no doubt in part due to changing political condi- 
tions and changing politics. To a certain extent 
the “play for the labor” vote, which invariably 
is made just previous to an election, was re- 
peated during the summer but in the shifting 
party alignments which we have been witness- 
ing, no one party, except the Socialist with its 
one Congressman, definitely undertook to repre- 
sent labor. Every bill that passed Congress was 
voted for by Democrats and Republicans alike— 
and was voted against by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike also. 

Among the achievements of the present Con- 
gress in social legislation up to ‘the date of its 
re-assembling on December 2 were these: 


The Phossy Jaw Act, prohibiting the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches. 

The eight-hour law and the eight-hour pro- 
visions in the postal, fortifications, and naval 
appropriation bills—not new legislation, but an 
extension of old. 

The provision in the postal appropriation 
bill allowing federal employes to petition Con- 
gress and join what organization they please. 

Extension of the Federal Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. tt 

Amendment to the postal appropriation bill, 
giving to publications of labor and fraternal 
organizations the same postal privileges as are 
given to other publications. 

Establishment of the Children’s Bureau. 

Establishment of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


The Senate passed two bills which the House 
failed to act upon, namely, a workmen’s compen- 
sation bill and an immigration bill, the latter 
imposing further restrictions, including an illiter- 
acy test and including, also, the Root amend- 
ment providing for the apprehension of political 
refugees. ; 

The House has passed several bills upon which 
the Senate has not acted: the Clayton contempt 
bill, the Clayton injunction bill, the Sulzer De- 
partment of Labor bill, the Booher convict labor 
bill, the seamen’s bill and provisions for the ex- 
tension of the service of the Bureau of Mines. 

During the winter session of Congress it is 
generally admitted that the Department of Labor 
bill will pass the Senate so that, unless vetoed 
by President Taft; President-elect Wilson will 
have a tenth cabinet officer to appoint. It is 
probable that there will be some compensation 
legislation. There is likelihood of pressure being 
brought to bear upon the Senate to put it on 
record on the convict labor bill; and Attorney- 


General Wickersham’s proposal for a federal in- 


quiry into jails will be urged. The work and 
proposals of the President’s Economy and Effi- 
ciency Commission may become active points of 
public interest. 

Another matter to come before Congress of 
special interest to readers of THE Survey is the 
question of granting funds to the American Red 
Cross Society with which to purchase a site for 
a building of its own. The appropriation of this 
money, if made, will bring to a successful end 
a movement begun some years ago by the New 
York State Commandery of the Loyal Legion to 
raise a suitable memorial in honor of the loyal 
women of the Civil War, The leader in this at- 
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tempt has been Captain James A. Scrymser of 
New York. 

It was Captain Scrymser’s desire to make the 
memorial as useful as possible, and so it was 
suggested that $300,000 be raised for a building 
to house the Red Cross Society. The under- 
standing was that Congress should be asked to 
provide a suitable site and that the Red Cross 
should: maintain the building after it was erected. 
Bills appropriating $300,000 to buy ground were 
introduced into both houses of Congress and in 
due season the Senate committee reported its 
measure back favorably, increasing the amount 
to $400,000. In this form, the bill passed the 
Senate unanimously last June. The House com- 
mittee then took the Senate bill and on the last 
day of the session recommended it favorably. 


It is now on the calendar to come up early in 


the session which opened this month. 


MORALS COMMISSION 
URGED IN ST. LOUIS 


The executive committee of the St. Louis Joint 
Committee on Public Morals, representing thirty 
civic, social, religious and medical organizations, 
has recommended the creation by the Municipal 
Assembly of a permanent commission on pub- 
lic morals to eradicate the social evil in St. 
Louis. It will be remembered that such a per- 
manent public commission was advocated by the 
Chicago Vice Commission, as a result of its 
investigations, and a semi-public morals com- 
mission has been appointed the past year in 
Pittsburgh. 

The report, based on an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, states that there are eighty-six houses in 
St. Louis which should be suppressed, and that 
556 persons live in them. Fourteen of these, the 
report states, are outside the three segregated 
districts. Twenty-one hotels are suspected of be- 
ing conducted illegally. 

The committee holds that commercialized vice 
is not a necessary evil, but that its elimination 
is more than a problem of law enforcement, 
and will require a long and systematic cam- 
paign. It opposes an attempt to eradicate vice 
by a single sweeping act of police suppression, 
holding that such a plan failed recently at the 
hands of the Chicago authorities, and would 
fail in St. Louis. The committee urges that 
with the aid of the police, the excise commis- 
sioner and the circuit attorney, the evil can be 
radicated eventually. 

The program recommended includes the prohi- 
bition of the sale or serving of liquor in disor- 
derly houses, dancing and music. The commit- 
tee would prohibit a house once closed from ever 
re-opening and would prohibit the opening of 
new houses. 

The report advises jail sentences for persons 
who violate the strict regulations it would 
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Segregation is 


have the police impose. ae 
opposed as being an_ official recognition 
of vice... “St.Louis ®4s=-declared “to have 


fewer objectionable houses than any other large 
city in the world, and the police department is 
praised as an efficient system of police adminis- 
tration. These and other of its features will 
be reviewed in their larger aspects in a later 
issue of THE SURVEY. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
FOR “‘THE WANTS OF THE AGE”’ 


Announcement was made in November that 
Andrew Carnegie has within the year transferred 
a total of $100,000,000 to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. The purpose of this cor- 
poration, to which $25,000,000 in addition was 
given by Mr. Carnegie at the time of its launch- 
ing a year ago,’ is to receive and maintain funds 
the income of which is to be applied 


“to promote the advancement and diffusion of 


knowledge among the people of the United 


States, by aiding technical schools, institutions 
of higher learning, libraries, scientific research, 
hero funds, useful publications and by such other 
agencies and means as shall from time to time 
be found appropriate therefor.” 


In the event of his death any accrued surplus 
not provided for in his will will be added to the 
fund of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The eight trustees of the corporation, who 
are in the main the heads of the various philan- 
thropic trusts heretofore established by Mr. 
Carnegie, are empowered to modify or. discon- 
tinue by a two-thirds vote any branch of the ser- 


vice which in their judgment may have become 


inadvisable or unnecessary; or if better use can 
be made of the funds, they can adopt from time 
to time such work as they may deem most de- 
sirable “for the wants of the age,” so that “from 
age to age” the fund may be expended upon the 
most profitable work, whether it be the promo- 
tion of new ideas or the development of those 
of the day. To illustrate, it would be through 
this corporation that the proposed pensions of 
$25,000 a year to ex-presidents of the United 
States would be paid. 

The total amount of Mr. Carnegie’s benefac- 
tions is estimated to be: 


Hero, fun dSi0 <i actis sete Eee ee $7,250,000 
Carnegie: Teaching Hunde... ns lee 2 7500,000 
Carnegie Institute, Washinoton=, cece 22,000,000 
Colleges in United States and Canada. 20, ia 000 
Collegess ine hnzlandianuse seca enee eee ,800 ‘000 
Trust. for Scottish universities. ........ 10,000.000 
Dumfermlline rust eee. oe eee 21500. 000: 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh....... 22,000,000: 
Relief Fund for Steel Workers......... 4,000,000 
Gitt for Churches Oreangee eee 4,000,000 
Pan-American Building Madea eee carehaks 750,000 
Hague Peace Tribunal Building. srevererstattets 1,500,000 
Peace Hndowments pry sien eee 10,000,000: 
Libraries] myo. accent er eee treat 50,935,000: 


Total . 


See THE Survey, November 18, 1911. 
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SOJOURNER 
TRUTH HOUSE 


“Lena Edwards,” called the clerk in sonorous 
tones. 

All eyes in the court room turned to a wee 
mite of a girl thirteen years of age, followed by 
a wild-eyed, untidy woman who shuffled up to 
the desk and there registered herself as Lena’s 
mother. 

“What is the charge?” asked the judge. 

“Theft and improper guardianship, your 
honor.” The officer, who had brought the child 
to court, stated that she had been accused by 
a neighbor of stealing $2 and of living in an 
immoral atmos- 
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riving in New York, with its high cost of living, 
she soon found and adopted the “easiest way.” 
She had gone from bad to worse until she was 
steeped in depravity. 

At the time of Lena’s arrest, she was living 
with her mother in three rooms in a cheap 
West Side tenement house. Lena stated that 
there had been three different men living in 
the flat within ten months, and that she had 
been told by her mother each was her step- 
father. On the refusal of the child to call them 
father she had been often whipped and half 
starved. In sheer desperation, she had stolen 
The judge, after 

severely repri- 


the $2 for food and shoes. 


phere. 

“Did you steal 
this money, 
Lena?” 

LY eS) cir? 

“What became 
GE tt2? 

“T bought some 
shoes and some- 
thing to eat,” 

“replied the child. 
The mother 
was then called 
to the stand, and 
Barter mti.¢ b 
questioning, the 
following story 
was revealed: 
Seven years be- 
fore she had de- 
serted her hus- 
band and the 
plain little coun- 
try home he had 
‘provided for 
her on a small 
Virginia farm, 
bringing with 


her her little 
girl, then six 
years old. She 
came to New 


York to the re- 


manding the 
mother about 
the poor exam- 
ple set for her 


: child, and _ re- 
a marking how 
eg fortunate it was 
< that the child 
€ hadbeen brought 
Re to court before 
a it was too late to 


Pz 


. 
os 


save her, com- 
mitted Lenatoan 
institution for 
delinquent girls. 

This case is no 
different from 
many that come 
before the Chil- 
dren’s Court. In 
this instance, 
however, little 
Lena Edwards 
is a colored 
child. She was 
finally turned 
over to a proba- 
tion officer. 
There was no 
room for her in 
the training 
school at Hud- 
son, for the two 


ior 


puted land of 


Drawing by Spencer Beard Ni 


cottagesthere 


chols 


plenty, to be- providing for 
come a part of “THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS” see girls 
Be q ales ale wood 

the visionary The title and cover design of a little book just issued by the ee 

stories of free- Frederick A. Stokes Company, in which Arthur Huntington Glea- crowded. The 

So i son, a former member of Tuer Survey staff, and later of Colliers, private institu- 

dom, good time tells what can be made of the great holidays, and how their spirit apcr efateeis 
and abundance, may be extended over all weeks. 

: take _ colored 


as told by girl 
friends living in 
New York on 
their occasional 
visits to their 
homes in the 
country. On ar- 


it come. 


the children at her knee, 


“Christmas,” says Mr. Gleason, 
It has not fully dawned while still a child’s careless 
laughter is drowned in the dreary noise of machines, while yet 
a maiden, who might be pondering her mercies, is weary in her 
young days with the heaviness of shame and anxious toil, while 
yet a mother ‘must needs turn from the child at her breast and 
So to our Christmas we will litile by 
little let in a richer music, like a golden tongued bell turning from 
a minor to a song of the ultimate triumph.” 


‘$s coming, but never yet has : a 
girls in numbers 


greater than 
one. or two in 
each institution, 
and many of 
them refuse to 


x 
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take them at all. Therefore, this child had to be 
returned to her “home” where the conditions 
were unchanged. 

A recent investigation made by the National 
League on Urban Conditions among Negroes 
shows that over ninety such cases annually are 
in need of institutional care. At least sixty of 
this number are turned back upon the streets, 
because of lack of room in state institutions or 
refusal of private institutions to receive them. 

To meet this urgent need and to give these 
unfortunates an opportunity to demonstrate to 
the community their right to freedom, a com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Elizabeth 
Walton, has recently opened a financial cam- 
paign to establish the Sojourner Truth House. 
The name is, of course, chosen as a memorial 
to the great ante-bellum leader of Negro women, 
who not only preached the gospel of the aboli- 
tionists, but did work in the courts*among the 
unfortunate girls of her race. The colored 
people of the community feel so keenly the ef- 
fect of turning these girls back on the streets 
and back. into their unwholesome surroundings, 
that they are struggling to raise among them- 
selves one-tenth of the $1,500 needed, and have 
already turned over half of this amount. 


It is of hollow tile 


The stairs are of steel and iron with marble treads 


THE LABORATORY 
AT BEDFORD, N.Y. 


The picture here shown is the architect’s draw- 
ing of the first building to be erected as part 
of the laboratory of social hygiene in connection 
with the New York State Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford. As previously announced’ 
the purpose of this laboratory, of which Kath- 
erine B. Davis, head of the reformatory, will be 
in charge, is to work out a methodology for the 
use of magistrates in disposing of the cases of 
girls convicted of crime. 

The project which has involved the purchase of 
eighty acres adjoining the reformatory estate, is 
being undertaken by the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, composed of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Starr 
J. Murphy, Paul M. Warburg and Miss Davis. 
It is regarded as one of the most significant de- 
velopments of the year in the field of penology. 
The difficulty experienced by judges in prescrib- 
ing suitable treatment for wayward girls after 
conviction has led to the belief that we must know 
more about the inducing causes—psychological, 
economic, social—of crime before we can expect 

' reformation to follow punishment. This inform- 
ation the new laboratory, with its departments 
of psychology, sociology .and nervous pathology, 
is designed to give. 

The highest point on the site selected is oc- 
cupied by a house which will be used by the 
staff for living quarters and for part of the re- 
search work. On a plateau a little lower in ele- 

‘See THE Survey, May 18, page 285, 


building. 


RECHPTION HOUSE AT BEDFORD LABORATORY OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
institutional 


This new building at Bedford Reformatory will play an important part in the application of science to the criminal laws with respect to women. 


in the planning of an 


The outside will_be stucco finished and have a variegated green and mottled purple slate roof. 
Everything has been done to make the building as fireproof and sanitary as the funds at hand would permit, and yet retain a home-like and attractive 


features too often lost sight of 


and concrete construction. 


and platforms. 
appearance, 
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vation the reception house shown here will be 
erected. It is expected that it will be in use by 
the middle of next summer. One of the features 
of the laboratory will be the quarantine section. 
Here each girl will first enter the house by a 
separate entrance, be given a bath, and be ex- 
amined by the resident physician. Her clothing 
will be sent at once to the laundry (which has a 
direct connection with the quarantine section) 
to be disinfected and then kept for her until she 
is discharged. She will be given fresh, clean 
clothing and assigned to her room, where she 
will be under observation and kept apart from 
the others until her quarantine time is over. 
Even her meals will be served in her room dur- 
ing this period. There are sixteen rooms in the 
quarantine section and it is expected that each 
girl will be kept in quarantine for two weeks. 
The general plan of the building, which has 
been designed by Franklin B. Ware and Arthur 
Ware, architects of New York, is that of the 
letter U with its ends spread apart, the court thus 
formed facing the south, and insuring a maxi- 
mum amount of sun-light. There is a sun parlor 
fifteen feet wide and sixty feet long. The build- 
ing will be two stories in height and will con- 
tain fifty-one bedrooms for committed women, 
a room for the head matron, three rooms for 
ward matrons, six officers’ rooms, one guest’s 
room, an office, visitors’ parlor, officers’ parlor, 


officers’ dining-room; general dining-room, 
kitchen and laundry, and general recreation 
room. 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE 
OLD LINE UNIONISTS 


For two days during the recent convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, controversy 
raged between the so-called radical and conser- 
vative elements in that organization. On No- 
vember 19, Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, 
Ohio, one of the attorneys for the defendants 
in the Danbury Hatters’ case that has been in 
the courts since 1902, brought out in a vigorous 
speech his interpretation of the significance to 
organized labor of the recent decision of a 
United States court affirming the award that had 
been previously made against the Hatters’ Union. 
As an indication that certain employers have 
been: quick to recognize in the Sherman anti- 
trust law as so interpreted the possibility of a 
new weapon in their conflicts with organized 
labor it was stated that in West Virginia, 
where a strike is now in progress, suit has been 
brought against the United Mine Workers for 
$750,000 damages on the charge of interfering 
with the business and damaging the property 
of the mine operators. 
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This, of course, had nothing directly to do with 
any controversy between the Socialists and the 
non-Socialists of the convention, but as the dis- 
cussion became general over the relation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law to organized labor, del- 
egates all over the hall began to address the 
convention, contending that here was indisput- 
able proof that now organized labor must go into 
politics. The Taff-Vale decision in England was 
cited as the turning-point in the policy of British 
trade unionism. When the Association of Rail- 
way Servants was obliged by a court to pay a 
very large sum in damages to a railway com- 
pany against whom they had ‘been on strike, or- 
ganized labor went into politics and returned 
forty-one members to Parliament the next year, © 
who were instrumental in securing the passage 
of the Trades Disputes Act, which exempted — 
unions from being sued in such cases. This, 
argued the delegates, pointed the way for the 


“trade unionists of America, and showed that 


only through united political action and the elec- 
tion of labor representatives to Congress would 
they be able to free themselves from the immi- 
nent danger in which they declared themselves 
to be placed by these recent interpretations of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

It was evident in all of this discussion that 
most of the delegates who were advocating a 
resort to politics belonged to the Socialist con- 
tingent in the convention. Less was being said 
regarding politics by the old-line trade union 
delegates. For the most part, they sat in silence, 
but finally the pressure became too great and an 
outburst came from D. A. Hayes, president of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union and member of 
the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“Why don’t they come out in the open and say 
that they mean the Socialist Party,” cried Hayes, 
“when that is exactly what every one of them 
does mean? We know that they do not endorse 
the action of the American Federation of Labor 
and that every one of them is acting contrary 
to the spirit of the Federation and in defiance to 
the principles that have been enunciated by this 
body.” 

This started the fireworks. The whole Hayes 
family forthwith got into action—Max Hayes, 
of the Typographical Union and Frank Hayes of 
the United Mine Workers rose to defend their 
position as Socialists and Federationists as well. 
Finally, the excitement grew ta fever heat when 
President Gompers left the chair to deliver a 
bitter denunciatory speech addressed directly to 
the Socialist members of the convention, accus- 
ing them of bad faith, of failure to support work- 
ingmen candidates for office when they had the 
oppoftunity, and of carrying on a warfare 


272 
against the policies of the Federation. Drawing 
himself up to his full five feet three inches, 


the long time leader of the American Federation 
of Labor brought his invective up to a stirring 
climax at the same time that he brought his fist 
down on the table with such force as to upset 
a water pitcher, thus easing the tension while 
the valuable papers upon the desk were being 
rescued from the flood. 


“ONE BIG UNION”’ 
OR THE CRAFTS 

But it was the next day that the real fight 
came between the radicals and the conservatives. 
The delegates of the United Mine Workers, un- 
der instructions from their organization, brought 
in a resolution committing the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to an endorsement of industrial 
organization instead of the present organiza- 
tion by crafts. Industrial organization means 
“one big union” in an industry, including in its 
membership all of the workers in that industry. 
The present craft unions on the other hand are 
organized along distinct trade or craft lines, as 
blacksmiths, molders, pattern makers, etc. At 
the present time the mine workers and the brew- 
ers are organized industrially, and that is also 
the scheme of organization of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the militant body alto- 
gether outside of the American Federation. of 
Labor, which conducted the Lawrence strike 
last winter. 

The proposed resolutions were referred to the 
committee on education which brought in a ma- 
jority and minority report. The majority report 
reafirmed the present attitude of the Federation 
and re-indorsed the scheme of craft organization. 
The minority report read as follows: 

“That where practicable one organization 
should have jurisdiction over an industry, and 


where, in the judgment of the majority of the: 


men actually involved, it is not practicable, then 
the committee recommends that they organize 
and federate in a department and work together 
in such manner as to protect, as far as possible, 
the interests of all connecting branches.” 

During the entire day the conflict raged over 
this resolution for under the rules of the conven- 
tion the minority report had to be considered first 
and voted on. There were staunch supporters 
of that report, and they were among the ablest 
speakers present. Chief among them were the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers and 
the Western Federation of Miners; some of them 
party Socialists, others of them anti-Socialists, 
but. equally ardent advocates of industrial organ- 
ization. 

One of the most impressive things in the entire 
convention was the kind of men representing® the 
United Mine Workers of America. Seldom in 
any gathering, other than one composed of men 
accustomed to public speaking, would you en- 
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counter a single delegation so capable of effec- 
tive argument upon the floor as were these men 
of the mines. There was John Mitchell, calm, 
deliberate and polished; there was John P. White 
of Iowa, the giant president of this organization 
of 380,000 men. Standing over six feet, graceful 
in his bearing, apparently conscious of unlimited 
reserve force, he made a most effective argument 
before the convention. There was Frank Hayes, 
sincere, direct and desperately in earnest; there 
was John Walker of Illinois, fiery, enthusiastic, 
carried away with his subject; and there was 
Duncan McDonald with the face and bearing of 
a Sunday school superintendent, arguing with 
utmost calm but with tremendous sincerity in 
favor of the industrial form of organization. 
These were ably seconded by Joseph Cannon of 


_the Western Federation of Miners and by others 


on the floor of the convention. 

On the other side, standing for the traditional 
policy of the American Federation of Labor and 
against all change, there was the united front 
of the executive council, the old war horses of 
the movement, Samuel Gompers, John B. Len- 
non, James O’Connell, James Duncan, J. F. Val- 
entine. They hailed from an earlier stage of 
the labor struggle than their opponents. Most 
of them are gray-haired. Some of them were 
national figures in the labor movement at a time 
when half the delegates in the convention were 
in knickerbockers. They could recall the days 
when the Knights of Labor organized on indus- 
trial lines and long since wrested from leader- 
ship was the commanding labor organization of 
the country and they, with a handful of seceders 
were holding conventions under the name of the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions. All of these older leaders took the 
floor to. oppose this change from the form of 
organization in behalf of which they had fought 
for thirty years. 

The most striking figure on the floor appear- 
ing for the maintenance of the old order was, 
however, Andrew Furuseth, president of the Sea- 
men’s Union. “I always think of a Viking when 
I see Furuseth,” said a visitor to the convention. 
“I do not know what his nationality may be, 
whether Swede, Norwegian or Dane, but none 
of them seems really to describe this man. I 
find myself instinctively calling him Norseman. 
There is something in that old word suggesting 
all the spirit of valorous sea fights. This is 
the sort of virile independence that you see in 
Andrew Furuseth.” 

There was no man on the floor of the conven- 
tion treated with greater respect. No one could 
hear him speak and doubt his sincerity. He 
feared that the new industrial organization that 
was being proposed was going to be destructive of 
individual liberty. He feared that in the rule of a 
thoughtless majority, in a great aggregation of 
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workingmen of diverse interests, the spirit of a 
little group whose interests might be different 
from those of the others would be altogether 
crushed and their interests forgotten. “This 
proposition,” said Furuseth, “is one of the most 
cruel, heartless, bitterly unjust proposals that has 
ever been advanced upon the floor of any con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor.” 
One of his speeches against the trend toward 
what he regards as industrial tyranny he brought 
to a close with words not to be forgotten. “I 
do not care,” he said, “who wears the crown, 
whether someone else wears it or whether you 
wear it. I hate a crown.” 

All day long the argument went on; the con- 
vention adjourned for lunch and returned to the 
fray again. Dramatic incidents were not lack- 
ing and a physical encounter upon the floor of 
the convention was narrowly averted; and yet 
one could not but be impressed by the calmness, 
the cool-headedness that prevailed throughout, 
especially on the part of those representing the 
new order in American labor circles, the radi- 
cals who were fighting for the changed policy. 
When the vote was taken, the old order was sus- 
tained by a vote of about two to one and yet 
there was no one upon the floor of the convention 
more cheerful than were the radicals who had 
all day led the fight. They had not expected 
anything but a reverse on this question of indus- 
trial organization. They were merely laying the 
foundations, they said, for what they hope will 
be ultimate success. 


CUTS IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY BUDGET 


Civic and charitable organizations and private 
individuals throughout New York are protesting 
against the cuts made by the aldermen in the 
budget for 1913. More than half a million dol- 
lars relating largely to the social service work 
of the city has been stricken from the appro- 
priations. Some of the cuts are $20,000 for a 
municipal reference library, $10,000 for the 
standardization of salaries and $225,000 for 
special teachers in the schools. The Department 
of Health also loses a big sum. The mayor 
who can still veto the reductions has received 
many letters asking him to restore the items 
eliminated. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 10, will be devoted exclusively to the work 
and plans of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. Addresses will be given by Director Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Porter R. Lee, Dean F. J. 
Woodbridge of Columbia University and Rob- 
ert W. de Forest, president of the society. 


BDEVORIAT GRIST 


~ 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE CONFIDENTIAL 
EXCHANGE 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


The appearance of Miss Byington’s excellent 
pamphlet,’ describing the method, purposes and 
spirit of the confidential exchange, gives suitable 
occasion to call attention to the remarkable prog- 
ress which is taking place just now in the 
charity organization movement as a whole, and 
especially in its original and most characteristic 
feature. 

Organized charity means several distinct al- 
though closely related things. One is that all effi- 
cient help is and must be based on full and- 
verified knowledge of the pertinent facts. This 
is the original survey idea. Relief, in order to 
satisfy either the intellect or the emotional 
nature, must look all around the situation. To 
the superficial eye the distress to be relieved al- 
ways presents itself as much simpler than it 
really is. Relief must dig beneath the appear- 
ance of things to the reality. Investigation 
need no longer apologize or explain. The most 
“sentimental” relief-giver, and the most scornful 
critic of “scientific methods,’ now pay the 
homage of imitation to this part of the program 
of organized charity. Any one who does not 
“investigate,” “keep a record,” and stoutly pro- 
fess a full appreciation of the importance of get- 
ting all the essential facts, is very hard to find. 
In this respect performance of course still lags 
sadly behind profession, even in some so-called 
charity organization societies. Families are re- 
ceiving relief who have never been seen at home. 
“Homeless” men are receiving relief whose fam- 
ilies would be interested to learn of their where- 
abouts. Children are supported in institutions 
pending the time when they will be old enough 
to earn something for parents who are not meet- 
ing their parental responsibilities. And all kinds 
of blundering interference in family affairs goes 
on more or less everywhere simply because 
neighborly persons desirous of helping, and even 
paid visitors employed to help, do not yet realize 
what things need to be known as a basis for 
sound decisions, and how to get that informa- 


_tion without loss of time or injury to the persons 


concerned. 

A second thing which organized charity means 
is the co-ordination of social activity in the com- 
munity. To prevent waste from overlapping; te 
stretch. out meagre resources so as to fill the 
gaps; to increase the effectiveness of each by 
bringing them into right relations with one an- 
a Form of Social Co- 
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1The Confidential Exchange, 
operation. By Margaret F, Byington. 
tion Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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other; to put the experience and the ideas of 
each more readily at the disposal of all; and 
to do all this not in a superior or dictatorial 
spirit, but in a co-operative, fraternal, democratic 
spirit of mutual service, this has been the aim 
of organized charity on its social side, just as 
adequate relief and prevention based on accur- 
ate knowledge has been its aim in relation to 
individual distress. 

The confidential exchange represents both of 
these ideals; but it is essentially a very modest 
and obvious- piece of mechanism. Like census 
enumerators and all expert statisticians, those 
who have been responsible for the exchanges 
have discovered that their success is apt to be 


in inverse ratio to the elaborateness of their . 


program. That is to say, it is better to ask only 
for the information actually required for the pur- 
pose and not to expect a piece of mechanism 
which is admirably adapted to one purpose to 
perform others which may turn out, as in this 
case, to. be incompatible with the end in view. 
The confidential exchange begins to do what is 
expected of it when it ceases to be also a record 
of: family histories. The exchange is a card in- 
dex; and in order to perform its proper func- 
tion it must remain as impersonal as a telephone 
exchange. Its function is to enable each person 
or agency who has occasion to give relief, or 
perform any kind of social service for a par- 
ticular family, to find out quickly what other 
persons or agencies, if any, have a similar in- 
terest or have had experience with the same 
family. The exchange has this information in 
its card index simply because others have made 
similar inquiries. Over the telephone or by mail 
or in a personal interview at the exchange each 
inquirer is informed as to what others have 
known the family in question. The inquirer may 
do what he likes with this information. General- 


ly, if he is co-operative and considerate of the. 


best interests of those whom he seeks to aid, 
he will get into communication with them. This 
will probably save the family a new and unneces- 
sary investigation, because the previous inquirer 
probably already has the pertinent information 
and may already have made an adequate plan 
into which the new ally can fit with his particu- 
lar contribution. In order to fulfill its complete 
function, however, the confidential exchange has 
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one more simple but obvious task. It must in- 
form those who were previously interested that 
this new inquiry has been made. Some one of 
them may have special reasons for getting into 
touch with any additional resources, or to know 
of any new appeal which is made. Like the last 
inquirer they may or may not use the clue, but 
at least it is in their hands. 

The confidential exchange which is conducted by 
the Associated Charities of Boston is very prop- 
erly selected by Miss Byington for special de- 
scription, for the reason that it is already more 
widely used than any other and because it has 
developed naturally and gradually from the orig- 
inal registration bureau of that society. In many 
other cities, however, the idea has now taken 
hold, sometimes as a part of the local charity 
organization society and sometimes under the 
joint responsibility of several agencies. The 
former method seems more likely to succeed 
as it fixes definite financial and administrative 
responsibility ; and the complete separation of the 
confidential exchange from the society’s registra- 
tion bureau, in which are kept the records of its 
own investigations and treatment, removes any 
obstacle which might arise from a reluctance to 
“register cases.” When the only purpose of an 
inquiry, and the only possible result of it, is to put 
two or more agencies which are mutually inter- 
ested in a particular problem into mutual rela- 
tions with one another, there can ordinarily be 
no valid reason for hesitating to make the in- 
quiry; and experience is showing that in fact 
there is no such hesitation. 

The present rapid growth of such confidential 
exchanges is but indicative of the new spirit and 
energy of the whole charity organization move- 
ment. New societies are constantly being formed 
and old societies are taking on new life. The 
principles for which the societies have contended 
are winning wider acceptance and are justifying 
themselves in new applications. The ideas of 
inculcating self help and self-reliance; of dis- 
crimination in relief; of personal and family 
rehabilitation, of giving to all a fair opportunity 
and then expecting them to be fully responsible 
for the use which they make of that opportunity, 
of developing strength rather than merely ensur- 
ing comfort, of seeking the underlying causes of 
distress whether they are inborn or environ- 
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From the catalogue of the Louisville Child Welfare Exhibit. 
—AND ORGANIZED CHARITY 


mental, of co-ordination in social service, of 
training for efficiency, of giving first place to 
prevention, of thoroughness in investigation, of 
the making of definite plans, and of adequate 
relief—these are the ideas of organized charity, 
and they are making their way. Of course none 
of them was invented by the charity organization 
societies and of course none of them is a 
monopoly of these societies. But to promote and 
apply them in the field of charity, and to furnish 
the means by which all people of good will may 
carry them into practical effect, was the original 
purpose and is still the reason for the existence 
of such societies. The more widely these ideas 
are accepted and acted upon the better the so- 
cieties will be pleased. No one need fear an 
action for infringement of copyright for preach- 
ing or practicing the principles of organized 
charity—nor is jealousy likely to be aroused by 
any claim that some other institution had dis- 
covered this or that idea long before the first 
charity organization society was founded. Per- 
haps the best way of showing a genuine interest 
at the present moment in the co-ordination of so- 
cial work, and the prevention of waste in philan- 
thropy, is by helping to develop and to secure 
the widest possible use of the community card 
index. 


SOCIAL HYMNS 


SIMON N. PATTEN 


University of Pennsylvania 


The statement of a new social need in a 
recent number of THE Survey has brought forth 
responses.’ There seem to be some who, like my- 
self, want an emotional expression of what to 
them is a holy cause. Several songs have been 
received; and I have no doubt others will be 
forthcoming. I have suggested to the editors 
that we have a special number in which social 
poets can have a hearing. This plan will be 
carried through if enotigh material is offered 
to make it worth while. 

I am not a poet and thus have little right to 


1Wanted: a New Social Worker, THE Survey, November 
Qe Agi: 
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criticise, but it seems to me that poets fail by 
taking too complex a theme. Songs must be 
clear and expressive to take hold of the imagina- 
tion. Nor do I think they should all be on the 
wrongs of humanity; nor need they emphasize 
the hopelessness of earlier ages. We have had 
enough of “The shades of night are falling fast.” 
It would be far truer to sing of the beams of 
light that are coming fast. Why should we not 
look ahead, instead of backward at what has 
been. 

One thought I expressed has not been followed 
up in the responses received. Perhaps its import 
was not understood. Good themes come to all 
of us in moments of inspiration. If each of us 
told how we see the coming events in such mo- 
ments, we could direct some poet’s thought into 
right channels. In a recent poetic contest at 
Oxford, the entrance of King Richard into Jeru- 
salem was set as the theme. Can we not get 
nearer home than that? I shall suggest a theme 
in the hope that others following suit may turn 
the thought of some poet in the right direction. 

During the great meteoric display some eighty 
years ago, a sailor fixed his eye on the north 
star in the belief that he was safe so long as it 
remained in its place. Finally, he thought he 
saw it start on its downward path. Thinking 
the end of the world had come he fell on his 
knees begging for mercy. 

So runs the story. Are we not like the sailor? 
In the darkness and bewilderment of past ages 
some north star was our guide. To this we cling 
when the light of day is making it dimmer and 
finally will cause it to disappear. Should we, be- 
moaning its disappearance, sink in terror at the 
loss of our former guide when the conveving 
beams indicate so plainly the rising sun. Could 
not some one, bidding an affectionate farewell 
to the good old north star, turn our attention 
to the coming dawn? The “Golden City” with 
its ruby paved streets might also be replaced by 
the future city where we would all like to dwell. 

Somehow or other all poets want to revive 
the past. . Is it impossible to turn them about 
so that they see what the future has to offer? 
If we can our cause is won. 
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THE SHOP-EARLY CAMPAIGN IS IN FULL SWING 


Buy your Christmas presents 
EARLY-—early in the day and 
early in December. That 
will be your biggest gift of 
the holidays to the 
workers behind the 
counters and on the 
delivery wagons. 


THE SHOPPER 


Cartoon by J. BH. Whiting 
of the South Bend Tribune. 


A shopper there was and he dared delay 
(Even as you and I) 


His Christmas buying full many a day, 
We told him to hasten, to speed on his way 


But the shopper he smiled and he said “Nay, 
nay!”’ 
(Even as you and I.) 


A shopper there was and his clothes were rent 
(Even as you and I.) 


’Twas Christmas eve ere he shopping went— 
With the precious moments all but spent, 


But a shopper must follow his natural bent. 
(Even as you and I.) 


ie 


It isn’t a shame and he’s to blame 


For the “stinging” so proper and good. 


It was coming to him and we know why 
(And even he may now know why) 
Though he never had understood. 


Consumers’ leagues, women’s clubs, department stores, labor unions, newspapers, street- 
car companies, poets, cartoonists, salespeople and shoppers all play a part in this philanthropic 
hue and cry of the holidays. 


The central publicity work is done by THE SURVEY’S press bureau in co-operation with the 
National Consumers’ League. 


THREE SONS OF DALMATIA 


THE SERVO-CROATS OF MANHATTAN 


MARIE SABSOVICH ORENSTEIN 


Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


[From the zadrugas of one of the oldest hill countries of Europe to the 
co-operative flats of New York’s Middle West Side; from the Balkans to 
Manhattan and back again to take part in the common assault of the allies 
against the Turks—that is the swing of the human pendulum which we call 
immigration and the world-wide search for work. 

So it is that the campaign of the allies against the Mussulman lifts into 
timely interest a community of New York freight handlers, who were one 
of the racial groups studied by the Bureau of Social Research of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. Mrs. Orenstein made the study of this group 
as a fellow of the bureau under the immediate supervision of the associate 


director, Pauline Goldmark.—Ed.] 


C\Y7 ALK along Eleventh Avenue after 
working hours and if you can con- 
jure away the ugly, ill-smelling street 
with the noisy freight trains pulling through it, 
you may imagine yourself in the old country. 
All about you, you will hear the ‘Slavish’ tongue 
spoken.” This was the reply given me as to 
where his compatriots lived by a Servian business 
man who had resided fourteen years in the very 
heart of this Servo-Croatian settlement. 

To their neighbors, the Servo-Croats of the 
Middle West Side are a puzzling group of people, 
working for the most part on the water front, 
mingling hardly at all with their neighbors, and 
commonly known as “Austrians” or “Polacks.” 
“Who are they?” “Where do they come from?” 
are the questions asked by almost everybody to 
whom these people are mentioned. For, though 
to well-informed Americans, certain Slavic peo- 
ples are fairly well-known, as notably Russians 
and Poles, few, even now when the newspaper 
headlines are carrying the names of the Balkan 
allies, can define the racial make-up of a Croat, 
the political standing of a Bosnian, the national 
status of a Montenegrin. The origin of these 
newcomers, their nationality, religion, language 
and customs are obscure and not understood. We 
are for the most part in the dark as to what their 
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relation is to that “most complicated social mo- 
saic of all modern nations, Austria-Hungary.” 

This Servo-Croatian colony in New York is 
situated along Eleventh Avenue from Thirty- 
fourth to Forty-eighth Streets and on the ad- 
jacent cross streets between Tenth and Eleventh 
Avenues. It is largely concentrated on Eleventh 
Avenue, where from Fortieth to Forty-sixth 
Street every tenement house has one or more of 
these tenants. Most of the Servo-Croatian busi- 
ness establishments are to be found here, and 
along the water front the men find work. As 
early as 1888, a small number of Servo-Croats 
were living on the fringe of the district, West 
Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, and Thirty-third Streets. 
As the colony grew, it gravitated from both ends 
toward Forty-second Street. From 1904 to 1906 
it grew by leaps and bounds, fed by immigrants 
who crowded into the country in response to 
the opportunities offered by the era of prosperity. 
The colony had reached its largest dimensions 
when the crash of 1907 precipitated a large 
exodus,’ 

Since our group of Servo-Croats is one which 
is contributing its quota to the victorious armies, 
current interest is lent to their relation to the 
life about them here in the new world, and to the 
struggle in the old against Mohammedan misrule 
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on the one hand, and on the other the lust for ter- 
ritory among the great powers. ‘ 
Perhaps no chapter in the recent history of 
Austria-Hungary more clearly epitomizes her 
policy toward the Slavic-Balkan states than that 
which recites the events leading to the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Desiring to detach this 
province from Servia, of which kingdom it had 
for centuries been a part, the empire sought to 


secure the aid of Croatia by promising to her the’ 


annexation of the coveted territory. Four years 
of struggle and bloodshed followed. The attitude 
of many Croats toward this dark period of civil 
strife is expressed in the words of an immigrant 
who said: “My reason*for coming to America 
was the fight over Bosnia-Herzegovina. How 
could I, a Slav, shoot a Servian? We are one 
people, though now our religions are different. 
At one time we were all of the Stara Vera [old 
faith, Greek Orthodox]. To shoot a Schwab 
[a scornful nickname for Austrians] is another 
story. They are our enemies, strangers to our 
blood; how can we side with them!” 


The Balkan Mosaic 


To understand the racial, cultural and political 
differences which overlay this common stock, 


Croats and Serbs, it is necessary to go 
back to the seventh century settlement of 
this people on the Balkan peninsula, their 
present home. The . Servians, or Srbin as 


they called themselves, who were then living 
among the Carpathian Mountains to the north of 
the Danube, found themselves hard-pressed by 
Asiatic hordes, and they moved southward into 
what was then a depopulated part of the Byzan- 
tine empire. That division which settled along the 
Adriatic slope called themselves after the moun- 
tains which had been their home. Carpati, Har- 
vati, Hrvati, Horvats,are among the forms their 
name has assumed. The 
these people, known to us as Croats, and the 
Servians of the more central parts of the pen- 
insula, began to be drawn by early Byzantine 
chroniclers and was well-established by the 
twelfth century, though it corresponds to no real 
linguistic or racial difference. 

Distinct religious tenets and frequently oppos- 
ing political aspirations divide these two groups; 
for the Servians, settled mostly in the central 
part of the peninsula, have from the beginning 
been under the. sway of Greek orthodoxy, 
while the Croats early came under the in- 
fluence of western culture with its insepar- 
able accompaniment of Roman Catholicism. 
The Austrian and Magyar rulers, who have 
imposed their dominion upon these as well 
as other Slavic peoples, have proved but too skil- 
ful in setting brother against brother to their 
own advantage. The common language, the Ser- 
vo-Croatian, is a Slavic language derived, with 
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distinction betweemr 
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Russian, Polish, Bulgarian, etc., from a common 
mother tongue. It has a number of dialects. 
Croats write in Roman letters, but the Servians 
employ the Cyrillic alphabet based on the Runic 
script, which was introduced by Greek orthodox 
missionaries as far back as the ninth century. 

In view of these differences in religious affilia-. 
tion and in the form adopted for the written lan-, 
guage among Servians and Croats, it is worth 
while perhaps to distinguish even those Balkan’ 
countries in which each people predominates. 
The Servians are to be found largely in Mon- 
tenegro, Novi Bazar, Turkey, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Servia, and Banat-Batchka; the Croats 
live mainly along the Adriatic coast in Dalmatia 
and its islands, Istria, Croatia, Slavonia, and in 
small settlements elsewhere. The two groups, 
however, interpenetrate each others’ indicated 
boundaries. 

The fact that the Servo-Croats are thus dis- 
tributed among so many states, distinct not only 
geographically but politically, inevitably gives 
rise to confusion unless one bears in mind that 
all fall in one or the other of the two major 
groups; and the minor designations, Dalmatians, 
Istrians, and so forth, have reference to terri- 
torial distinction only. The present-day political 
complexion of these lands—originally independ- 
ent countries or kingdoms—is indicated in the 
following summary: 


A. Independent Servo-Croatian lands. 
Kingdom of Servia, 
Principality of Montenegro. 

B. Servo-Croatian lands under foreign domi- 


nation. 
Bosnia l , 
Herzegovina{ Austria-Hungary. 
Dalmatia| Austria. 
Istria, 9) 


Croatia-Slavonia| 
Banat-Batchka § 


Old Servia—Turkey. 


Hungary. 


Since two-thirds of these Servo-Croatian lands 
are under the dominion of Austria, Hungary or 
the dual monarchy, it is not surprising that their 
emigrants, in despair of making their race or 
nationality clear, speak of themselves as simply 
“Austrians” or “Hungarians.” 


A Man’s Colony 


Thus it was that of the 674 individuals in- 
cluded in our West Side study, only six came 
from Croatia proper and six from Servia. Of 
the rest 411, or 60 per cent, gave Dalmatia and 
its islands as their place of nativity; Herze- 
govina contributed 127; Istria 47; other Balkan 
states 82; while 42 were born in the United 
States. 

Children or women were scarcely more than 
incidental factors in the community life stud- 
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ied. In the early days practically the whole 
population was composed of men. Not over 
ten families would have been found fifteen 
years ago. The entire settlement lived in house- 
hold groups managed by hired male cooks. But 
with the increased immigration of 1904 women 
and children began to come. Yet even-now the 
old residents who place the Servo-Croatian popu- 
lation of the district at 2,500 or 3,000 put the 
humber of families among them at from 150 to 
200. Of the households studied 573 individuals, 
or 85 per cent, were non-family men. Only 25 
per cent of the men were married; less than 10 
per cent were living with their families, the re- 
mainder having left their wives and children in 
Europe. 

The early age at which single men arrive 
and the scarcity of their countrywomen, the fact 
that they have come primarily to save money, 
return to Europe, and there marry; economic 
stress and the difficulty of supporting a family 
in this country are the reasons they do not marry 
here: 

Of the entire group 473 or 82.5 per cent, come 
here between the ages of seventeen and forty- 
five, when they are of greatest productive and 
economic value to us. And it was the economic 
motive which in the answers received from 560 
of the 573 men was the predominant one in caus- 
ing them to emigrate. One man out of ten, to 
be sure, said he wanted to escape military serv- 
ice, but in half of these cases the desire “to 
earn” was also given. 

The complete absence of political oppression 
as a cause of emigration among this group of 
men is not to be inferred from the fact that, 
(except for the cases in which avoidance of 
military service was mentioned), its rate was not 
explicitly stated. Exorbitant taxes everywhere 
play a special part in making the lot of the 
agriculturist hard, vying with natural difficulties, 
such as a sterile soil, fluctuation and instability 
of crops, and the ravages of phylloxera among 
the vineyards, Still it is of interest to note that 
in no case, so far as the writer can recall, was 
it said that actual hunger or political oppression 
had threatened the life of a man and driven him 
to our shores. 

Stalwart, powerfully built without being heavy, 
these men mature early. I saw a boy of thirteen 
who was as full grown as the average American 
‘youth of eighteen years. Of exceptional height 
were those from Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina, “They are among the tallest men of 
Europe, and not only tall but sturdy and mark- 
edly fine in carriage.” 

Endowed though they are with rugged 
strength, a few years in America brings unmis- 
takable signs of exhausting, strenuous labor and 
unsanitary housing. Often did I see men with 
lined, tired faces, bankrupts in health. Especi- 
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ally true was it of those who worked at night, 
for they could not be thoroughly rested by sleep- 
ing during the day. “I am always tired when I 
go to bed and when I get up,” complained one 
tall, wan man. They, as well as others of us, 
are deeply impressed with the American em- 
ployer’s indifference to the health of his em- 
ployes. ‘ 

These Servo-Croats have native intelligence 
and shrewdness, though little education. Re- 
cruited mainly from the peasantry, they are solid 
rather than stolid. “The Serb, though tenacious 
of purpose, is not dogged. The surface of his 
resolutions appears to rise and subside, but the 
depths are changeless.”’ 

These people are liberal borrowers, and be- 
cause honor has been deeply inbred in them a 
man feels it incumbent upon himself to make 
good not only his own, but his father’s or broth- 
er’s debt. It is quite a wonted occurrence for. a 
“greenhorn” to be housed and helped with money 
by relatives or friends, for as soon as he gets a 
job he repays them. 

Sharing the generic characteristic of all Slavs, 
credulity lurks somewhere in them, but their long 
subjection to other rulers than their own has 
taught them suspicion of outsiders. This dis- 
trustfulness they extend to Americans, at whose 
hands they have, for the most part, suffered ex- 
ploitation and deceit. When once their confi- 
dence is gained, however, they unbend and their 
hospitality is most liberal and charming. It was 
in rare instances that in the course of my in- 
vestigations I was not treated to some drink— 
the men often running down to get soda water 
for me—or invited to partake of a meal. “But 
you have not yet visited with us,” said one 
delightful host. “Your glass is still half-full.” 


The Drustvo or Co-operative Household 


The households visited have been characterized 
as groups of non-family men because, barring 
forty-five, the men whether married or single 
are living away from their natural families. 
They dwell, however, in homogeneous groups, 
coming usually from one town or from neigh- 
boring villages, are of the same religious faith, 
and frequently are related or knew one another 
before coming to this country. “Well, they are 
not exactly boarders,” said Mrs. of the 
six men living with her, “for they are mine and 
my husband’s cousins and nephews.” In another 
household of seven living in co-operative fashion 
one of the men explained: “We all come from 
Unie, where we played together as children and 
knew one another’s families well. We would not 
take in a stranger.” 

The co-operative household, or Drustvo, where 
common expenditures for living necessities are 
borne equally by each member of a group pre- 
vails among these people. These are of two types 
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ELBOW-ROOM OF A NEW CONTINENT 


Twelve men sleep in two shifts in this room. By 
day, eight men sleep in the four double beds. Four 
others turn in in their places at night. Size of room, 
12x12x10. 


of household—those with and those without a 
“boss” or “cook” who is usually, though not in- 
variably, hired by the group. Both should be 
distinguished from the boarding-house. Under 
the first type, the house boss receives from each 
member of the group $2 to $3 a month, as the 
case may be, for his labor; that is, cooking, clean- 
ing, and laundry. 

The position of the house boss, especially 
when he is an older man, is frequently that of 
sage and counselor—who is posted on all the 
latest doings and gossip in the colony—and of 
banker as well. The number in each house ap- 
pears to be limited so the men have that security 
which is the unfulfilled dream of most wage- 
earners. “To-morrow never frightens me,” said a 
erizzly-haired sailor, who had long passed his fif- 
tieth year. “If I do not get along with this crowd 
there are a half dozen other Bratstvos where I 
would be welcomed.” 

When the house boss is a married man, he has 
a regular occupation and is considered a formal 
member of the group, contributing his share to 
the household expenditures. His wife performs 
the house-boss function, does the house work 
and thus largely supplements the family income. 
When there are children they are fed and housed 
without any extra charge being made to either 
parent, the group as a whole bearing the ex- 
pense. This was very pointedly demonstrated 
in a household where there were four men, be- 
sides the house boss, his wife, and four children. 
“And does the father not pay a little more than 
the rest of you?” was asked. “No, why should 
he? Eh, what do the children then eat ?”—and 
in his reply could be detected quite as much 
amazement at the question as the interrogator 
felt at the response. The house boss is en- 
trusted with the keeping of accounts. Rent and 
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service are constant items of expenditure, but © 
of food-stuffs, gas, and coal there must be care- 
ful reckoning. The methods of bookkeeping are 
crude. A grocery book is kept, in which is en- 
tered the date, amount, and cost of purchase, 
and a duplicate account is retained by the grocer 
or butcher. Coal is also bought on credit. I 
recall seeing Brakich, shoemaker, stationer, house 
boss, ice and coal man, all in one, bring a large 
sack of coal into a flat and then place a cross on 
the calendar, under the date. The entire group 
get together on the first of the month; accounts 
are gone over, verified, and the cost of the food, 
rent, heat, light, and service equally divided 
among the regular members. 

“And do you not have a great deal of diffi- 
culty about getting along in your accounts and 
payments?” was the question often asked, for 
on the rock of money disputes many friendships 
have gone to pieces. With one exception, the 
reply was always in the negative. As several 
men explained: “But we are accustomed to co- 
operative living at home, and it comes quite 
natural to us’ even in the new country. Board- 
ing like Americans would be hard. To live in a 
room you have a clean place, but you come home 
and four bare walls greet you. You eat, not 
what you want, but what is given you. It is 
like prison life, so lonely, so bad. Our way of 
living is more like home.” The last few phrases 
strike a:chord which shows how deeply in- 
grained is the feeling for family life among these 
people. 

In the co-operative household without a house 
boss, we have life on a more truly communistic 
basis. Not only are the expenses shared in 
common, but the work of the house is done 
jointly. Domestic ethics, as established and en- 
forced in some groups, requires that the first man 
arriving from work cook the supper, others as- 
sisting as they come; whoever is finished with 
the meal begins clearing away the dishes, and 
thus the rest of the house work is equitably ap- 
portioned among the men. Sometimes a man 


‘who is more expert in cooking is assigned to 


do it permanently. The men find that they can 
manage housework and cooking without diffi- 
culty, especially if some are on short night shifts. 
Surely this manner of living invites even more 
opportunities for disagreement than the house- 
hold with a house boss, and yet one youth ex- 
pressed the general feeling when he said: “Why, 
how can we quarrel about such things? Are 
we not all related!” 

Such boarding-houses as make up the third 
type of Servo-Croatian housekeeping arrange- 
ments differ little from boarding-houses as we 
all know them, except perhaps that boarders pay 
by the month and their laundry is invariably 
included. The spirit, however, is quite different, 
for there is a great deal of friendliness and in- 
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terest among the men in these groups, and be- 
tween the men and their boarding-house master 
and mistress. 

This mode of living in co-operative house- 
holds, now very much modified by life and in- 
dustry in America, and customs and conditions 
that prevail under a different civilization, must 
be traced back to the Zadruga (literally trans- 
lated “‘association”), the communal household 
or “house community” of the South Slavs, which 
has been so well described by Professor Balch. 

The influence of such community life upon 
the character of its members was of necessity 
very marked. There was an absence of petty 
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The food is nutritious, wholesome, and often 
very well prepared. “We work hard and must 
eat well. It is cheaper to spend money this 
way than give it to the doctor,” an astute house 
boss said to me when I had complimented him 
on his large, well-browned roast and potatoes. 
Gala occasions are observed by feasts and then 
food bills rise 50 to 100 per cent. Frequent com- 
ments on the high cost of living were heard. 

As compared to other inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, the Servo-Croats pay the lowest per capita 
room rent but the highest actual rent. Their 
household groups are far larger than the ordi- 
nary tenement family, and they therefore hire 


A TYPICAL DRUSTVO WITH MALE HOUSE BOSS 


After ten hours’ hard work handling freight these men, almost without exception, bathe and don 
clean clothing before sitting down to their evening meal. 


wrangling. Co-operation and toleration have 
been the heritage of these people for centuries. 
It is to be regretted if, as they become more 
Americanized, they lose many of the qualities 
which are as unique as they are wholesome and 
charming. 

Half of the group interrogated used about 
one-third of their earnings on bare living. 
Drinks, which are always taken with meals, are 
not included in this estimate, for each man 
buys his own. The wife of a saloon-keeper said 
that she charged every boarder ten cents a day 
extra for beer. 


1Hmily Greene Balch: Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, 
page 161. New York, Charities Publication Committee, 
1910. 


flats with the most room. In several instances a 
group hire two and three flats to accommodate 
their members. Most of them were found in the 
old “railroad” type of tenement, which has 
more and larger rooms than the dumb-bell type 
that succeeded it. Overcrowding and the 
rather unnatural manner of living away from 
the normal family would make one expect to 
find dirt and slovenliness running riot in these 
flats. Yet actual investigation dispels such no- 
tions. 

Of course, there were households where rough 
plank benches, a table, and a hot, smoky stove 
were the only kitchen furnishings; where lines 
of soiled clothes hung over dreary beds; where 
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filth and roaches were so rampant that it was ap- 
palling to believe that people really lived there. 
Yet it was surprising how few dirty or untidy 
homes were seen. Many of the flats were, need- 


less to say, simply furnished, but with few excep- 
tions the American luxuries, stationary washtubs 
and sinks, were found in every department. In 
some cases a household had its own toilet. 

Many of these people, when in Europe, though 
accustomed to primitive housing with all of its 
implied drawbacks, lived in 


separate houses. 
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present housing conditions the children of Servo- 
Croats born here can grow up to be as robust 
and healthy as their parents. 

It would be little short of a miracle if in this 
day and age so large a group of men, who are 
either unmarried or living away from their 
families, should be wholly moral. “Why marry?” 
said a coarse, handsome fellow. “Today I have 
an American wife, tomorrow a German, the 
following day an Irish girl.’ Many undoubt- 
edly frequent disorderly houses and frostitutes 


TYPICAL MIDDLE WEST SIDE TENEMENT STREET 


A Sunday afternoon scene on Hleventh Avenue. 


many seek recreation after the day’s work, 


The store to the left is a pool room, where 


Both here and in the cigar store some of the men 


receive their mail and are enlightened on matters purely American, 


Some have lived in huts—shared with their 
goats and chickens—where the windows are “so 
small that it makes an eclipse of the sun if a 
hen flies in,” but where all day long the men, 
women, and children could fill their lungs with 
the fresh air of the fields... In this city: the 
women and children are indoors nearly all day, 
and although most of the men have open-air em- 
ployment, life on the streets of New York does 
not tend to develop the recuperative powers 
as does life in the open country of Croatia 
or the flower-covered earth of Istria. All things 
considered, it seems hardly possible that under 


come to them. At one time certain Croatian 
saloons kept women. 

Men interviewed were always emphatic on the 
point that the women who cook for households 
never compromise themselves and are greatly 
respected. One who never spared his country- 
men said he had no objection to his wife and 
sister sleeping in the same house with a Drustvo. 
If there were one hundred men instead of the 
actual fourteen, he would have no qualms, “for 
rough and wild as they are, they will not touch 
a decent woman, but hold her in esteem.’ From 
personal observation, which however was not 
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very extensive, it would appear that the rela- 
tions between the women and men in the house- 
holds are wholesome and friendly. 

Many of the men are heavy drinkers, having 
been accustomed to wine from babyhood. The 
habit of gambling is steadily gaining upon the 
colony. Pool rooms and the back rooms of 
saloons are haunted by gamesters far into the 
small hours of the morning. 

During two or three months of the winter of 
1911-12 there was an epidemic of disorderliness. 
Feuds and quarrels among the Servo-Croats 
were fought out, particularly on Saturday nights, 
and saloons and pool rooms were converted into 
scenes of riot. Firearms were used, and there 
was danger of the passer-by on the avenue being 
struck by a stray shot. It developed that there 
had been great unfriendliness and competition 
between two saloon keepers and a pool-room 
keeper whom they were trying to force out of 
business. This man declared, in reply to a 
question, that it was not safe to get the law on 
the trail of his compatriots, for then his life 
would be endangered. The Croats and others 
would make his existence burdensome to him. 
He finally sold his business and moved. 

Such incidents must not lead the reader to 
believe that the general run of men of this colony 
has become degraded and debauched. There 
are a great many who, through all the vicissitudes 
of readjustment to strange and often unfriendly 
conditions, still preserve their sterling qualities. 

In the absence among them of churches, 
schools and political clubs, the strongest cohesive 
force in the community life, outside of house- 
hold ties and the interest in common work, is 
to be found in the fraternal benefit societies. 
It is not alone their thrift nor the hazardous 
nature of their work, which has caused these 
immigrants to organize strongly and intensively 
into fraternal benefit societies. As an officer 
in the National Servian Society explained, the 
consciousness of kind, which often slumbers on 
native soil, is aroused among fellow com- 
patriots when they are cast abroad in a strange 
land. They instinctively strive to join or or- 
ganize with those who speak their language and 
have their manner of thought and life. 


Freight Handling 


Seventy per cent of the men are employed in 
freight handling. This is common labor, requir- 
ing little experience but a great deal of brawn 
and strength. Articles weighing one to one and 
a half tons must at times be pulled and lifted; 
two men generally handle such cargo. At one 
time the Irish and Germans handled freight along 
this water front, but within recent years they 
have been largely displaced by Italians, by Servo- 
Croats, and very lately by Bohemian laborers. 

Work is organized in gangs of ten or twelve 
men, and a foreman is put in charge of each 
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pier. Originally Servo-Croatians worked in 
homogeneous gangs, but in the notion of their 
employers “they became too independent and 
made too many demands.” To crush this spirit 
of rebellion, the gangs were broken up and 
mixed with men of other nationalities. There 
were also at one time a number of Croatian 
foremen, but they did not make good. Hence at 
present these positions are held almost exclus- 
ively by the Irish. 

In railroad work one man obtained such a mo- 
nopoly that through him alone could the Servo- 
Croats of New York and vicinity get work as 
freight handlers with the New York Central and 
West Shore Railroads. During the freight 
handlers’ strike of 1907, he shrewdly saw his 
opportunity and made overtures to the railroads 
to furnish them with men. Thereafter he opened 
an employment office under the guise of con- 
ducting an institution of learning. He is an 
adroit handler of people and as a result of wide 
advertisement in foreign newspapers and among 
men of his own nationality, his name and fame 
have long since traveled across the ° seas. 
“When you come to New York, go to Kristic,” 
writes a man in Butte, Mon., to his friend in 
Dalmatia, “he will find you a job.” And so he 
often does, but the man pays him and pays ex- 
ceeding well. In hearings before the Bureau 
of Licenses there were many complainants to 
testify that they had been asked from $5 to $75 
for a job, and had paid fees every time they 
were discharged and re-employed,—which was 
frequent. 

The question naturally arises why do so many 
men submit, knowingly, to such exploitation. 
The explanation is not far to seek. With a 
standing army of unemployed, the newly- 
arrived immigrant or jobless man soon realizes 
how limited is his field and how overcrowded 
the market. To him it is a God-send to get a 
job even if he has to pay an exorbitant price to 
obtain it. “What can a man do when he is out 
of a job? Run about the streets hungry? He 
must pay to get work and gives his all, if need 
be. For where can one get a job without pay- 
ing for it?” exclaimed one man. On the other 
hand, railroads need strong, cheap laborers to 
handle their freight, need them in bulk, on and 
off. This demand can be satisfied by using im- 
migrant workers and having an extra supply 
of them within call in reserve. These companies 
have been able to find a middleman who knows 
not only how to answer a demand but how to 
create the need for his services. From his point 
of view, this middleman reasons it out that if he 
were unable to satisfy the companies another 
agent would step in with other laborers. “And 
why not help my own countrymen?” he says with 
assumed naiveté. 

Outside of railroad work, and of cooking in 
which nineteen were engaged, individual men are 
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in divers common employments; 5 per cent are in 
the building and other trades. Practically every 
one of these men has served his apprenticeship 
at freight handling or other rough labor, until 
by hard striving and aid of friends he has at- 
tained the dignity of a trained mechanic. 

To be an independent business man is.a dizzy 
height toward which many strive. “When the 
Slav goes into trade it is generally a round 
higher up and marks on his part a great rise 
in the world.” There are several Slavic masons 
and building contractors to be found here. An 
asbestos manufacturing company, carried on by 
a Dalmatian, is a very successful enterprise. 
A number of stationery and tobacco stores, 
steamship ticket offices, and a barber shop are 
in the hands of Servo-Croats. Most of their 
commercial enterprises, however, are groceries 
and butcher shops—often a combination of the 
two—saloons and pool rooms. The inclination to 
emulate the successful saloon and pool-room keep- 
ers has been mentioned before. In the course of 
this inquiry, which occupied some three or four 
months, two new pool rooms and one new sa- 
loon were opened in the district. It takes about 
$400 to open a saloon and $1,200 for a license. 

Most of the business men are Dalmatians, 
though there is a tobacco firm both members 
of which are Servians. Here tobacco and cigar- 
ettes are manufactured as well as sold. One of 
the partners came to the United States four 
years ago, and his family followed last year. 
The wife and, after school hours, the three chil- 
dren work in this store as well as the two 
men. No outside help is employed. Their mer- 
chandise is sold not only in this community but 
throughout the United States among their com- 
patriots. Another very prosperous Servian has a 
steamship and railroad ticket office, which has 
been doing business here for many years. Most 
of his trade is outside of New York, for through 
wide advertising in Servian and Croatian papers 
he receives ticket orders from as far west as 
Seattle and San Francisco. In addition he has 
a stationery store and, like a number of business 
men in the neighborhood, he has leased the entire 
tenement in which his business is located, using 
it as a lodging-housé for incoming and depart- 
ing immigrants. These business men depend 
upon their countrymen for most of their trade. 
They frequently sustain large losses, for they 
have a poor system of bookkeeping and most 
of the transactions are on a credit basis. 

As in all foreign communities, the business 
men are the brains of the group and lead the 
rest. A few of them are good neighborly men, 
who aid their countrymen with advice and 
money, without charging interest. Two sa- 
loon-keepers were often mentioned as the kind- 
est, most helpful and best men in the colony. As 
Professor Balch has written: “The saloon-keeper 
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of a Slavic group may be the best man in it; 
he is at least very likely to be the most influ- 
ential.” 

It is but logical to expect that the more these 
immigrants become  acclimatized, acquainted 
with our ways and means of living and working, 
the better able they are to earn a higher wage. 
Yet if they do forge ahead it is almost in spite 
of us, for we meet them but half way and that 
reluctantly or because of financial motives. 

This colony, like a circle within a circle, has 
not touched the life of the district and has not . 
perceptibly reacted to any positive influences of 
social agencies in the neighborhood. In fact, 
each circle has a very hazy notion, if any at all, 
of the other’s existence. When I took three little 
Croatian -girls to a settlement house which is 
about four blocks from their home, a resident 
of long standing was surprised to hear that there 
was an “Austrian” colony nearby. The settle- 
ment had never had “Austrian” children in its 
clubs. The district Charity Organization So- 
ciety office has never had an applicant from 
among these people, who themselves care for 
their compatriots in distress. As a matter of 
fact, there is little actual poverty and hunger 
among them. Though a large proportion of them 
are Roman Catholics, apparently the churches 
have not put forth much endeavor to get them 
within their fold. Only in a few rare instances 
were the neighborhood churches mentioned by 
the men. 

Children go to the public schools but not more 
than a dozen men have attended evening classes. 
Some have said, “We come here to make money, 
not to go to school,” and others again get home 
from their work late, or work at night, and 
are too tired for mental exertion, even if they 
have the desire. Taking into consideration that 
the great majority of these men work, live, and 
deal with compatriots, and hence do not feel 
the vital need to learn the language, it is sur- 
prising to find that no less than 311, or 54.3 per 
cent, can make themselves understood in English, 
A few read our newspapers and write the lan- 
guage. 

Agencies outside of the district are in the 
nature of things unknown to this colony. Very 
few Balkan people come to the Information Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, whose object is to find employment outside 
of New York for men, particularly foreigners. 
Chief C. L. Green attributes this to two causes: 
that the men do not want to go out of the city 
and that the division is not advertised in Servo- 
Croatian newspapers. It is the policy of the di- 
vision. to get space gratis in papers, and some 
Servo-Croatian editors have refused to give it 
without pay. 

This failure to advertise in the Servo-Croatian 
papers is the more regrettable as free use of 
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A HERZEGOVINIAN 
For ten hours a night he pulls trucks on a New York freight pier. 
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this agency by men needing work might serve to 
lessen their dependence on the boss above men- 
tioned and help to break up the evil influence of 
this man on the life of the community. For not 
only does he drain the pocketbooks of his coun- 
trymen but he is one of the strong retarding 
factors in the Americanization of these people. 
He is the direct link between Europe and Amer- 
ica to a vast number of these men, and stands 


as a buffer between them and Americanizing © 


influences. He stands without a rival as the most 
influential and powerful man in this Servo- 
Croatian settlement. 

A few men have become naturalized because 
they see an economic advantage in such a step. 
There are in this group ten citizens, and twelve 
who have their first papers, a total of twenty- 
two, or 19 per cent of the 115 men who have been 
in this country five years or more and are eligible 
to take one or both steps in the process of 
naturalization. For many do not look upon 
America as a place of permanent residence; 
others find the ways and means of acquiring citi- 
zenship incomprehensible or onerous. It is diffi- 
cult to get witnesses and take the time to ap- 
pear before the judge. A number of the younger 
men, however, expressed their intention to be- 
come citizens. 

These people generally distrust American 
banks, and even if they have faith in them 
there are the practical difficulties of making 
themselves understood and of getting to the bank 
before the closing hours. Private bankers, es- 
pecially of their own nationality, were at one 
time almost exclusively used, both as trustees 
of their savings and as channels of remittances; 
but so many frauds were perpetrated upon these 
ignorant, trusting aliens, reaching their climax 


ONE OF “MAMMA LAYO’S” BOARDERS 
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“MAMMA LAYO” 
Who feeds and rules a household of forty men. 


in the absconding of Frank Zotti, that now most 
of the money is remitted through the postoffice 
or reputable banking firms, and men more rarely 
deposit with small bankers. 

There are a number of reasons which preclude 
the men from investing their money in this 
country. Most of them are recent immigrants 
of less than five years’ standing; a large number 
expect eventually to settle in Europe, and hence 
have not severed business connection there. Fur- 
thermore, property in and about New York is 
unapproachably costly and forbidding, and oppor- 
tunities at a distance are little known to them. 

Again and again the cry is raised that these 
immigrants will not assimilate. Pray what have 
we done to inspire them with our civic ideals? 
What have we done to teach them? For this 
particular group there stand Tammany Hall and 
lesser preceptors in politics, who hold behind 
them an ever-ready and: open palm for tips; 
among their Americanized countrymen many 
either alienate themselves or defraud them; 
unscrupulous American employers exploit them, 
control their waking hours, living conditions and 
chance of advancement. How can these foreign- 
ers become imbued with American civic and so- 
cial ideals? 

Neighborhood agencies have not gone half 
way to meet them. They do not come into 
close contact with Americans in their work or 
homes, hence why should they be acquainted 
with American institutions or adopt American 
standards? Thus the fault lies quite as much 
with us as with them. They are isolated, cut 
off, and we have failed to do the minimum which 
the most elementary ethics of civilization de- 
mand of us. ; 
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NORWOOD AND OAKLEY! 


HOW CINCINNATI FACTORIES HAVE TURNED TWO RESIDENTIAL SUBURBS 
TOPSY-TURVY 


[This is the third of the series of articles by Mr. Taylor on the “satellite cities’ 
which industry is creating under the eaves of our great urban centers. In Novem- 
ber, Pullman, the works-suburb of the 80’s, was described; in January, Gary, the new- 
est and largest, will be discussed. This community study deals not so much with the 
separate suburban community as with that constant offshooting of factories to the 
city’s edge which in bulk and social consequences transcends the more spectacular 


company towns.—Ed.] 


HE SUBURBANITE who leaves business 
behind at nightfall for the cool green rim 
_ of the city would think the world had gone 
topsy-turvy if at 5:30 he rushed out of a factory 
set in a landscape of open fields and wooded hill- 
sides, scrambled for a seat in a street-car or 
grimy train and clattered back to the region of 
brick and pavement, of soot and noise and jostle. 
This is daily routine nonetheless for many thou- 
sands of factory workers. 

The average American factory moves to the 
edge of the city when the old quarters become 
too small for the expanding business of the con- 
cern, depends upon traction to bring the old em- 
ployes to its doors, and such housing as may 
develop in the vicinity of the new location is 
usually left to the uncontrolled and haphazard 
enterprise of real estate promoters. 

This trend is not spectacular, but in volume 
and human consequences it is worth perhaps 
more attention than the separate and more con- 
spicuous “model towns.” Yet the removal of in- 
dustries to the outskirts is ordinarily gradual and 
piecemeal, and often escapes public notice until 


1Previous articles in this series were: I. The Outer 
Rings of Industry, October 5; 11. Pullman, November 2, 
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the chance for rational guidance from the stand- 
point of community efficiency has all but gone. 

The environs of Cincinnati present unusual 
examples of this shift of factories from city to 
suburb, The most widely known is the large soap 
factory of the Proctor & Gamble Company. 
Ivorydale, however, is chiefly noted for its profit- 
sharing schemes rather than for housing and 
community developments, and yields place in this 
study of the industrial satellites of Cincinnati to 
Norwood and Oakley which adjoin each other 
on the city’s northeastern edge. 

Starting as residential suburbs of the usual 
type, their shaded streets have been outflanked 
by a cordon of big factories stretching along the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Most 
of these plants have emigrated from Cincinnati’s 
center. 

It was little more than a decade ago that a 
town chronicler hailed Norwood as “Gem of the 
Highlands, the brightest jewel in Cincinnati’s 
sylvan crown.” At a recent legislative hearing 
in Columbus she had become, in the words of 
her spokesman, “the Chicago of Hamilton 
County.” 
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According to a federal census summary for 
1909, Norwood boasted forty-nine manufacturing 
establishments capitalized at $13,368,000 with an 
annual product worth nearly $10,000,000. Among 
the larger plants are those of the Bullock Elec- 
tric Works of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
which, in 1898, was the first to move out from 
Cincinnati; the United States Playing Card 
Company; the Weir Frog Company; and the 
Globe-Wernicke Company which, in 1900, located 
on twenty acres of cornfields. 

Development in Oakley is yet more recent. In 
1907 a “Factory Colony” seized upon land pre- 
viously occupied by four dairies. Of these half 
dozen plants each not only gained for itself many 
advantages they had not had in their old quarters 
in congested Cincinnati, but set up co-operative 
additional ones to be used in common. 

“Town booming” methods often employed by 
citizens and officials to coax industries to new 
communities were entirely lacking at Norwood. 
Indeed, the factories encountered local indiffer- 
ence and even antagonism. Many citizens feared 
that the residential character of the place would 
be jeopardized. Real estate men made no effort 
to build houses and flats within the means of 
factory workers; there was larger and surer 
profit in residences for Cincinnati business men. 
The consequence is that, although a dozen years 
have elapsed since the factories began to move 
out and although Norwood has grown from 6,480 
in 1900 to 16,185 in 1910, a comparatively small 
proportion of the operatives live in the vicinity 
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of the factories. The increase in residents has 
been mostly in suburbanites with business in 
Cincinnati. 


Commuting Other End To 


An analysis of where Norwood and Oakley - 
factory workers live and even a superficial study 
of their transportation to and from work indi- 
cates a situation of peculiar interest from the 
point of view of the increasing number of civic 
experts who believe in “walking to your work.” 
They hold that with all our emphasis on devel- 
opment of rapid transit as a means of lessening 
congestion, we must also approach the problem 
from the other side, and seek scientifically to re- 
duce the need for traction through city planning 
which shall enable more people to live as neigh- 
bors to their livelihood. 

Less than one-third of the operatives in Nor- 
wood and Oakley factories live within easy walk- 
ing distance of their work. The great majority 
of those who must depend on traction facilities 
ride out from more or less congested parts of 
central Cincinnati. Some others even live in 
Kentucky, and thus, after journeying to and 
across the Ohio River, have then to traverse the 
city itself from boundary to boundary in order 
to reach their employment. 

Data supplied by five of the larger Norwood 
factories and by the largest Oakley factory, in- 
volving nearly 4,500 workers, we may fairly as- 
sume to be representative of the total number 
of workers, about 10,000. It shows roughly, as 
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WHERE NORWOOD 
AND OAKLEY SUB- 
URBAN WORKERS 
LIVE 


The data charted con- 
cerns nearly five thou- 
sand persons employed 
in six factories and 
may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the total 


number—perhaps twice 
that. Nearly half, 44.68 


per cent, live in tene- 
iments or thickly popu- 
lated parts of central 
Cincinnati, over five 
miles from their work; 
about five hundred even 
live across the river in 
Kentucky; while less 
than one-third, 31.28 
per cent, live in Nor- 
| wood and Oakley. 
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Chart by George Wallace Oarr 


1912 
indicated by the map on another page, that these 


workers live: 


Down Town Cincinnati 
West End, East End and other tenement and 


crowded parts, Other parts near city’s center 44.68 
Industrial Sections in Northwest Part of Cin- 

cinnati, 

Cumminsville, St. Bernard and other sections 6.00 
Kentucky, 

Covington, Newport and scattering......... 4,96 
COUMEN TART OWNS < ce itetcduprdete, he la eivisre icra. atin ccd e aoe §.95 
INOMCOOU MGI. OGY etsiee lave ecctesece sare Nie orcho cle ieee - 31,28 
Vicinity of Norwood and Oakley, 

Ilyde Park, Madisonville, Evanston and other 

neighborhoods both in and out of Cincin- 

nati, some just inside and some just beyond 

the Cincinnati city limits........... Soonbn — TG 


Only those in the above list who live in Norwood 
and Oakley, and some of those in nearby neigh- 
borhoods, are within easy walking distance of 
the factories. 

This dislocation of the normal routine of fac- 
tory and home involves several problems. There 
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States Playing Card Company, for example, 
which employs a large number of girls, carried 
them in omnibuses between the end of the Nor- 
wood street-car line and the factory door when 
the weather was bad. 

Several factory managers united in prevailing’ 
upon the Baltimore and Ohio to run a Factory 
Special. This they were able to secure at the 
outset only by guaranteeing to make good any 
deficit between receipts and cost of operation. A 
five cent fare was arranged, commutation tickets, 
twenty rides for a dollar, being bought by the 
factory managements in sufficient quantity to 
safeguard the railroad from loss. These they 
resold to their employes. 

Today a ten-car train which starts almost 
empty when it leaves the Central Union Depot 
picks up its load at the stations at Eighth street, 
Brighton and the Stock Yards, which tap the 


THE FACTORY SPECIAL 


Arranged for by several factory managers, a ten-car train takes operatives from Cincinnati out to 
suburban factories at Norwood and Oakley each morning and back to Cincinnati each evening. 


is the need for travel and its curtailment of leis- 
ure and income; there are luncheons to be got by 
thousands of employes at a distance from home 
and the customary city facilities; there are less 
tangible effects on the permanency of the work- 
ing force and their isolation from their fel- 
lows. 

For the hauling of raw material and the ship- 
ping of finished product, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad offered the same freight rates as for 
Cincinnati. Shipping facilities were a large 
factor in the location of plants at Norwood and 
Oakley. But the means for transporting the hu- 
man working force to the spot where the raw 
material should be transformed into finished 
product was not so ready at hand. In some in- 
stances only persistent efforts by plant superin- 
tendents secured extensions of street-car lines all 
the way out to the factories. Meanwhile, make- 
shifts were sometimes necessary. The United 


tenement districts of Cincinnati’s West Side. 
Then, four miles out, at Cumminsville and St. 
Bernard, it gathers up others from regions of 
cheap, though not squalid, housing. With every 
seat taken, and aisles and platforms crowded, it 
travels on to the unloading stations, Norwood, 
East Norwood and Oakley. Oakley, nearly 
twelve miles from the Central Union Depot, is 
reached in about forty-five minutes. Leaving 
Oakley and Norwood at 5:45 each eyening it 
drops its load at the various points along the line 
back to the Central Union Depot in Cincinnati 
where it arrives at 6:25 P.M. The service is not 
bad except for the insufficient number of seats 
during that portion of the trip in which the 
maximum load is carried.’ 


1The few Norwood and Oakley factory operatives who 
live in the country towns to the northwest are served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio, by two interurban Hnes and 
by the Cincinnati, Lebanon and Northern. The latter 
also carries some traffic out from its Cincinnati station 
on the edge of the central business district. 
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Street-cars, however, afford the principal trac- 
tion service between down town Cincinnati and 
Norwood and Oakley. The trip, which takes 
twelve or fifteen minutes in the automobile of a 
factory official, requires from thirty-five to fifty 
minutes and longer for the factory worker who 
rides first on one line and then transfers. A five- 
cent fare covers the entire tributary area except 
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crush is still further distributed by the fact that 
two hundred girls under eighteen years of age, 
and hence protected by the Ohio eight-hour law, 
leave work at 3:45. Other plants, employing 
comparatively few women, allow them to leave 
earlier than the men. But the latter, quitting all 
together, make a sudden and heavy demand on 
the street-car facilities. 


THE FACTORY SHIFT FROM CITY CENTER TO SUBURB 


The first. great gain: light, air, room and sanitation for the factory worker and a chance for 
When will civic and community planning do as much for the 


future industrial expansion, 
workers’ homes? 


Above, the United States Playing Card Company. 


Below, the Globe-Wernicke Company. 


Kentucky. The street-car company arranges to 
have several empty cars waiting near each factory 
at closing time. The rush for seats is partly due 
no doubt to the preference of many to take 
standing room on the first few cars rather than 
wait for a seat in the cars behind. But even the 
latter are usually filled beyond their seating ca- 
pacity. It illustrates the ingenuity which has had 
to be applied to make the whole inverted arrange- 
ment workable that the Playing Card factory ar- 
ranges for half of their seven hundred girl em- 
ployes to start and quit work a quarter of an 
hour earlier than the other half. The afternoon 


Some Social Aspects of the Transit Problem 


The car lines to Norwood and Oakley appear 
like a traction bonanza, with their full hauls 
both ways. The same cars which carry factory 
workers out at 7:30 each morning are loaded on 
the way back with Cincinnati office workers going 
into the city. The reverse happens each after- 
noon. 

But car fares figure on the other side of the 
ledger for the workers. Sixty cents a week is 


10 per cent of the $6 average wage of girls who 
work in some Norwood factories. 


1912 


The situation has thus brought other social 
problems for managers and work-people than the 
sheer one of human freightage. The willingness 


of employes to make the long trip twice a day: 


was problematical. Yet so far from discouraging 
employes from sticking to their jobs, the re- 
moval to the outskirts has been followed, most 
managers declare, by a longer average job tenure 


LUNCHES AT NORWOOD 
WHEREVER THE WORK- 
ER CAN FIND A PLACE 
TO EAT THEM 
than was the case in 
Cincinnati. One man- 
ager said that although 
the well-lighted, venti- 
lated, clean and roomy 
workshops are an ap- 
preciated advantage, an 
important factor is that 
workers have less op- 
portunity to learn of new 
jobs involving real or fancied betterment. Their 
contact with workers in other factories, with 
whom they might compare work conditions and 
wages, is much less frequent. At noon hours and on 
the way to and from work they are now thrown 
only with those employed in the same factory 
with themselves, or else those employed in 
nearby factories whose work involves a different 
trade. In this connection it would be interesting 
to know whether the evident success of employ- 
ers in keeping trade unionism at a low ebb in 
most of the Norwood and Oakley factories is due 
in part to this isolation of the workers from 
fellow-workers and trade union representatives 
in the same industry. It is possible to discover 
not a little discontent among work-people in vari- 
ous plants. The employment by one plant of 
some Negroes and “Hunkies” is cited by other 
employes as an effort to cut under the wage 
standards demanded by “white men.” 

The longer journey to and from work seems 
to have necessitated no reduction in work hours 
in order to hold employes. Most of the plants 
run fifty-five hours a week, 7 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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each day except Saturday, when quitting time 
is at noon. The several hundred girls at the 
United States Playing Card plant work, as has 
been noted, a forty-eight or forty-nine hour 
week. Those who tried to get the Ohio legis- 
lature to pass an eight-hour law for women’s 
work were disappointed when the Playing Card 
Company, which provides excellent shop condi- 
tions, lined up with other manufacturers against 
any restrictions whatever. Incidentally, it is 
significant that in this plant 900 employes now 
turn out as large a product as 1,400 did a few 
years ago. This is, no doubt, due partly to new 
labor-saving machinery, but good work condi- 
tions are, doubtless, partly responsible. The 
plant management considers the’ main factor to 
be a premium and bonus system in connection 
with wage payments. This has meant somewhat 
higher wages, the premiums and bonuses being 
10 per cent of the total pay roll expenditure last 


year, 
Comparatively few 
operatives live near 


enough to go home for 
lunch, and facilities in 
the vicinity of the plants 
are meager and medio- 
cre. Some of the plants 
have established lunch 
rooms. One, which con- 
ducts an unusually good 
one, reports that it does 


Some do 


so at a considerable annual loss. 
not sell food; but merely provide a _ place 
where lunches which are brought may be eaten, 
while others make provision only for the office 
force. But in most cases a work-bench, curb- 
stone, door-step or nearest grassy spot must ac- 
commodate those who eat at the works, while 
several cheap and not very clean looking saloons 
and “eating joints” serve crowds of others. 

None of the plants found it necessary to in- 
crease wages on account of removal from down- 
town Cincinnati except the United States Playing 
Card Company. The comparatively small wages 
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of its many girl employes were advanced 20 per 
cent at the time of removal. Many of the em- 
ployes paid carfare to reach their work when the 
factories were located in, Cincinnati, so that the 
trip to Norwood, even if it does mean a longer 
street-car ride, does not involve added expense. 

With these things in mind why is it that Nor- 
wood and Oakley are not more largely peopled by 
the workers in their factories? Here are work 
opportunities, suburban surroundings usually cov- 
eted by city dwellers, and a long trip to and 
from work to be rid of. Why do so many of 
these workers continue to crowd into Cincinnati 
tenements? The usual answer one gets is that 
many Norwood and Oakley workers are mem- 
bers of families whose main bread-winners work 
in the factory center of Cincinnati and therefore 
want to continue to live near it. Or, it is said, 
that they like the bright lights and excitement of 
the big city. These do not seem adequate ex- 
planations. Other cities have downtown factory 
workers who live on the outskirts even without 
the inducement of suburban employment; and 
other small communities have provided sufficient 
zest in neighborhood and town life to interest 
the people who dwell there. 

We may inquire, therefore, what efforts have 
been made to adapt this suburban area to the 
needs of the people brought together by its in- 
dustries. If modern science and technical ability 
secured the highest degree of efficiency in plant 
arrangement and construction, were similar skill 
and ingenuity applied to the community life, to 
town planning, housing, health and recreation? 
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POWER CO'S,, A Well-Planned “Factory Colony” 


SSiele PROPERTY 
As an example of foresight and efficiency in 
planning for manufacturing, the “factory 
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ALL PROPERTY OF (HE FACTORY COLONY 00. HAS BEEN SO LAID OUT, THAT RAILROAD OONNEOTIONS ARE AVAILABLE 
ALL STREETS HAVE SEWER OONNEOTIONS AND GAS LINES. STREETS ARE FULLY IMPROVED WITH OURB GUTTER AND CEMENT SIDEWALKS. 


THE “FACTORY 
COLONY” 


Effective factory plan- 
ning that makes sharp 
contrast with the lack of 
planning for the commun- 
ity life. Above, routing 
from raw material to fin- 
ished product in the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine 
Company’s plant. To the 
right, the “factory colony” 
at Oakley, a significant in- 
stance of the co-operative 
advantages in factory 
grouping. Common power 
plant and foundry serve 
all. 
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THH CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE COMPANY’S PLANT AND OTHER FACTORIES IN THE FACTORY 
COLONY AT OAKLEY, THIS COMPANY PLANNED THE COLONY 


colony” at Oakley is notable. There was little 
concerted action in the industrial development at 
Norwood. One factory after another decided to 
locate there. But Oakley has exhibited in re- 
markable degree the advantages which come 
through co-operation. 

When the Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 


pany, in 1906, sought a new site away from Cin- 


cinnati’s congestion, it found at Oakley some 
property used only for dairy and truck-gardening 
purposes. The area was more than the company 
needed, and its charter did not permit it to deal 
in real estate. Accordingly, it interested several 
other factory managements in the organization 
of the Factory Colony Company. Space has been 
apportioned on the basis of “first come, first 
served,” and at this writing six plants have been 
built. Five moved out from Cincinnati, and one 
came from Louisville. The scheme has gone fur- 
ther and developed common means for supplying 
common needs through the organization of the 
Factory Power Company and the Modern Foun- 
dry Company, both owned by the group of fac- 
tories and operated at cost. In the power com- 
pany each factory has an interest proportionate 
to the service secured. This includes power, 
light, heat, water supply, compressed air, steam 
and pressure for sprinkler systems for fire pro- 
tection. What this means in economy may be 
gauged from the fact that one of the plants now 
gets power at one and one-half cents per kilo- 
watt hour. In its old location in Cincinnati it 
paid three cents. The power plant is laid out 
for a capacity of more than four times the pres- 
ent installation. 

The Modern Foundry Company in a similar 
way serves the needs of the various plants. 
Through the specifications agreed upon for the 
construction of all the factory buildings, and 
through such other uniform conditions as the 
provision of a sprinkler system, insurance costs 
have been reduced to about one-tenth of what 
was paid on the old plants in Cincinnati. 


December 7, 1912. 


An Unplanned Human Colony 


Compared with this thought-out, ship-shape, 
craftsman-like development of equipment to meet 
the common needs of these various manu- 
factories, town planning to meet the common 
needs of the people who man them, or the lack 
of it, in Norwood and Oakley presents a marked 
contrast. Only the scantiest attention has been 
given to it, even when the arrival of industries 
seemed to assure rapid town growth. Irregular 
farm boundaries had been allowed arbitrarily to 
determine streets and lines of growth. Large 
areas owned by one man and his heirs, and held 
vacant for speculation, have hampered develop- 
ment. Subdivisions have been laid out without 
any reference to each other, and the whole ar- 
rangement of the town had the appearance of a 
“crazy quilt,” to quote the chairman of a platting 
commission which was established as early as 
1889. 

Through the commission’s efforts a few streets 
were straightened, widened or vacated, and new 
ones platted with some reference to a general 
plan. But the lack of authority to cope ade- 
quately with the situation led this same man to 
declare that only “sweeping power” given to a 
county platting commission could protect the gen- 
erations that are to follow against the selfishness 
of those bent on reaping profits from land re- 
gardless of the welfare of others—a remark 
well-nigh prophetic of the spirit which gave Eng- 
land a town planning act in 1909,’ and which yet 
must be awakened in America if our cities are to 
have real opportunity to guide their suburban de- 
velopment. 

This warning of nearly twenty years ago seems 
never to have been heeded. Subdivisions are still 
laid out in Norwood and Oakley in any way that 
suits the owner, provided the directions and 


1The Province of Ontario has enacted a town planning 
act on lines similar to those of the British act, except 
that a rather large minimum street width is required, 
No state or city of the United States, however, has yet 
enacted any thorough-going legislation of this sort. 
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widths of streets in the older adjoining sub- 
division are followed. Size of lots, building lines, 
and other important features are subject in no 
way to public control, but are at the mercy of 
special interest or civic stupidity. A far-sighted 
view of community development is entirely lack- 
ing. 

This is indicated, for example, by the lot 

widths. In older subdivisions these are fifty feet; 
in later ones thirty to forty-five feet; and in those 
most recently platted, twenty-five feet. This is 
not necessarily an evil. If a width of twenty-five 
feet is adopted with a view to scientific house 
grouping’ it may even be eminently wise. But 
the crowded parts of many of our large cities 
will show what miserable congestion may de- 
velop on narrow lots when no adequate building 
restrictions are provided. In Norwood, narrow 
and narrower lot platting has simply followed 
on the heels of the growth in population because 
large profits could be gotten from cutting a given 
piece of property into more lots. 
_ Similarly, scientific planning of street paving 
widths on a basis of street function, which has 
meant a difference of a shilling a week rent on 
each house in some English garden suburbs, is 
as little understood and applied in Norwood as 
it is in the average residential subdivision of our 
large cities.’ 

Most of the industrial plants which stretch 
along the outer edge of Norwood and Oakley 
have space enough for years of expansion. 
Ordinary business foresight took care of this. 
The land owned by the factories, both that al- 
ready occupied and that held vacant for future 
needs, is worth now about $4,000 an acre, ac- 
cording to estimates based on the Norwood ap- 
praisements of 1910 and the opinions of real 
estate men. One of the most favorably located 
of these factory sites cost, says the president of 
the concern owning it, $1,000 an acre in 1900. 
This would indicate that land values in the 
neighborhood of the factories have advanced 400 
per cent in the twelve years since the factories 
began to move out to Norwood. 

The abode of industry was thus assured when 
land was cheap. Similar assurance for homes for 
the workers away from congested Cincinnati was 
nobody’s concern. Blame cannot fairly be heaped 
upon plant managers for this lack of civic and 
social foresight in the industrial shift from city 
center to suburb. The problems connected with 
the removal of the plants themselves were doubt- 
less complicated and engrossing enough to 
monopolize their attention. 
clear responsibility which rests on the single in- 
dustrial establishment which builds a town for 
its sole occupancy. Such experiences as those 


1See Scribner’s Magazine, July, 1912. 
{in America, by Grosvenor Atterbury. 

"See Width and Arrangement of Streets, by Charles 
Pre a. Robinson, published by the Engineering News. 
rice 
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of Pullman have made industrial leaders hesitant 
to embark on social and civic experimentation 
further than the effective manning of their 
plants demands. The situation lays bare the 
need for civic leaderseof larger vision than those 
of twelve years ago—for a “city-zen-ship” that 
shall be statesmanship and shall give community 
affairs the same degree of thought and fore- 
sight and constructive genius which the ablest 
men devote to private enterprise. 


The Economic Underpinnings 


To afford a basis by which we may gauge the 
living opportunities which Norwood and Oakley 
offer their factory workers we must first know 
the extent of income from which rent and living 
costs must be paid. 

According to federal census figures for 1909, 
Norwood factories had 507 salaried employes, 
and 3,907, wage-earners. The salaried employes 
earned $632,000, or an average of $1,246.55 a 
year. The wage-earners received in a year 
$2,081,000, or an average of $532.53 each.’ This 
amounts to an average weekly wage of $10.24 
which probably has risen in some degree since 
1909. The large number of girl employes at 
low wages—the seven hundred at the United 
States Playing Card plant earn at the present 
time an average of $6 a week each—tends to 
make the general average lower than the aver- 
age amount received by the heads of families. 
Let us turn, therefore, to two large plants em- 
ploying almost wholly men. One is in Norwood 
and the other in Oakley, and each employes 
nearly 1,000 men. 


PLANT NO. 1. MEN. 
WEEKLY HARNINGS OF SHOP EMPLOYES. 
HS 88 per cent earn under $10 a week 
ce from $10 to $15 a week 
of 86“ se ss from $15 to $20 “ * 
Aa meee ve “over $20 a week 


PLANT NO. 2. MEN. 


WEEKLY BARNINGS OF SHOP HEMPLOYES. 
39.54 per cent earn under $10 a week 


40.6 from $10 to ae a week 
16.86 “ es “from $15 to $20 “ 
2.9 Ta < sé over $20 a week 


Both of these factories employ principally 
skilled operatives. It will be seen that roughly 
a quarter of these workmen earn $10 or under 
per week and that three-quarters earn an aver- 
age of $15 or less. 

The, cheapest housing accommodations in Nor- 
wood are three-room flats, varying from $12 to 
$20 per month according to location and con- 
venience. A real estate agent of many years’ 
experience in Norwood roughly classified the 
town’s housing as follows: 


RENTS IN NoRwoop 
2000 three- “room flats at $12 to $20 per month 
‘ “ce $1 “cc © ee “ 


1200 four 5 25 

800 five “ “cc “ $20 “ $70 “ “ 
BOOT 1, 13 honsesmeege0e 2605 ot nue 
500 six 4“ “ “ 25 “cc $32 “ “ 
800 seven 6 “ 6 30 « $35 “6 “ 
600 eight “ “ “ $35 “ $50. «“« “ 


1912 


These figures were shown to a well-known 
Norwood citizen and thought by him to be much 
lower than the facts would show, particularly so 
far as three-, four- and five-room flats are con- 
cerned. But, taking them as they stand, they 
show that the cheapest three-room flats cost ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the income of a 
$12-a-week wage-earner, while if he desires 
more than three rooms for his family the ex- 
pense rises far above that proportion. Many 
families, of course, have more than one wage- 
earner, thus swelling the family income, but 
that fact makes it no easier for the head of a 
family in which the children are all young or 
going to school. 

Ownership of houses in the suburbs near their 
work is even more impossible for the Norwood 
and Oakley employes. From the standpoint of 
risk in home ownership, they, to be sure, present 
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case $2,250 is borrowed from a building loan 
association to be paid back with interest in in- 
stallments of $21 per month. In addition, a cash 
payment of $500 goes at the outset to the builder 
of the house, who carries on credit the remaining 
$750. This is paid in monthly installments of from 
$15 to $20. Thus, $500 down and $36 a month 
is the cheapest rate at which, under present con- 
ditions, houses may be purchased. Almost none 
of these houses are bought by employes of Nor- 
wood factories. A Cincinnati builder recently 
put up twenty-seven houses in Norwood, but not 
one was for a Norwood factory employe. 

The situation at Oakley is practically the same, 
$300 to $500 down, and $30 monthly on the 
principal with interest at 6 per cent being neces- 
sary to secure a six-room house, costing with 
land about $3,600. In many cases these houses 
both in Norwood and Oakley are arranged for 


THE TENHMENT REGION OF CINCINNATI 


Almost half the workers in the factories of Norwood and Oakley live in the crowded, noisy city 
and work in the quiet, open suburbs. 


a safer proposition than do most industrial 
towns, for there is a diversity of industries, and 
employment is not solely dependent upon the 
ups and downs of one business. Work seems to 
be comparatively steady rather than subject to 
the extremes of dull and heavy seasons as in 
the steel industry. And furthermore, the bulk 
of Cincinnati industries are near enough so that 
in case of lack of employment in Norwood or 
Oakley, a worker living in the suburb has re- 
course to whatever opportunities for work 
the larger city affords. It is the fact that, de- 
spite the factory growth, Norwood and Oakley 
have developed as residential suburbs for Cin- 
cinnati’s business and salaried men to an extent 
that has put home ownership there beyond the 
reach of the average workingman. 

Under present building operations in Norwood 
the minimum cost of a small home is about 
$3,500, of which $700 or $800 represents cost of 
a lot with thirty-five feet frontage. In a typical 


the occupancy of two families, the owner living 
in one flat and renting the other. 

Nor is an extensive housing scheme now 
being carried out in Oakley enabling workmen — 
in Oakley factories to live in the suburb as 
seems to be the current impression in Cincinnati. 
When the factories moved to Oakley in 1907, a 
tract of 110 acres—the old Oakley race track 
property which had fallen into disuse owing to 
adverse racing legislation in Ohio—was secured 
by the Oakley Park Company. It has built and 
sold about 150 houses in the last three years, 
but of these fewer than ten were purchased by 
employes of the Oakley plants. The agent 
frankly states that he is making no effort to in- 
terest factory employes since their wages are 
too low to permit them to occupy houses of the 
type built. Most of the house purchasers are 
Cincinnati salaried men who occupy half the 
house and rent the other half: On the thus far 
undeveloped property of the Oakley Park Com- 
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pany, extending almost to the gates of the Oak- 
ley factories, there is room for about five hun- 
dred more houses. The amazing unintelligence 
and cumbersomeness of our civic development 
is apparent in the fact that if present building 
plans are continued, these will afford practically 
no accommodations for the men and women who 
go to work there. They must continue, many of 
them, to dwell far away in congested Cincinnati, 
while workers in Cincinnati dwell in Oakley. 


The Schmidlapp Housing Experiment 


The failure of housing developments in Nor- 
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either suburb. Unfortunately each house is ex- 
actly like every other house in the solid rows of 
brick, and one fears that a few years of de- 
terioration will make them almost as dismal as 
the city tenement. With exception of the end 
houses in each group, light and air is obtained 
only at front and rear. 
One group contains nine houses, each having 
two apartments of four rooms. These rent for 
$3.75 a week in the end houses and $3.25 a week 
in the others. Some of the inside houses have 
three-room apartments at $2.25 a weck. Each 
apartment has a- bathroom and at the rear an 


ACRES OF LAND NEIGHBORING THE OAKLEY FACTORIES, WHICH ARE BHING DE- 
VELOPED FOR COMMUTERS AND NOT FOR FACTORY EMPLOYES 


wood and Oakley to meet the needs of the 
factory workers has been recognized in the ef- 
forts of one Cincinnati man, J. G. Schmidlapp. 
He is following in the lines of the Washington 


(D. C.) Sanitary Improvement Company, which, 


in the last fifteen years, has invested nearly $1,- 
000,000 and erected 289 houses accommodating 
578 families, yielding 5 per cent annual return 
on $500,000 capital stock and earning a con- 
siderable annual surplus. 

Mr. Schmidlapp has built two groups of work- 
ingmen’s houses in Norwood, and one group in 
Oakley. These provide sanitary dwellings at a 
rent considerably lower than that prevailing in 


outside porch. Rents in another group of four- 
teen houses are slightly higher owing to the pro- 
vision of cellars. The cost is approximately 
$3,000 per house including land. In the policy of 
administration 5 per cent is allowed for return 
on the investment, and 4 per cent for expenses 
and depreciation. Among 104 applicants for 
apartments in the two groups of houses in Nor- 
wood, seventy-five were already living in Nor- 
wood, seventeen were living in other nearby 
cities, and twelve were living in Cincinnati. This 
would seem discoufaging from the standpoint of 
inviting people away from congested areas, but 
the natural explanation given is that dwellers in 
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Norwood had become familiar with the houses 
during construction and were eager to avail 
themselves of accommodations much less ex- 
pensive than those they had been occupying. 

The most distinctive feature of Mr. Schmid- 
lapp’s plan—and the phase of it which will be 
watched with greatest interest—is his method 
of selling a two-family house to a wage-earner. 
He hopes that the income from renting half the 
house will enable a workman to buy his home 
when he could not afford to buy a one-family 
house. 

The building expense of a double house is of 
course less than twice the expense of a detached 
dwelling; the land area and taxes are also less; 
the workman who takes up the proposition 
spends time and interest in keeping the property 
in good condition and keeping it rented; and gets 
for his pains the profits in rentals and increased 
land values on the extra half of his property 
which would otherwise go to a real estate com- 
pany or large investor. In other words Mr. 
Schmidlapp hopes to change workmen from 
renters to home owners by getting them the 
benefits of one-ply landlords. in the process. 
The plan he, doubtless, feels will increase the 
number of citizens whose property gives them 
a conservative interest and permanent stake in 
the community. He believes that he can turn 
over a two-family house, after payments of 
about ten years, on the following basis: 


House haying 2 three-room apartments, $100 cash and 
$4.50 weekly. 

House having 2 four-room apartments, $200 cash and 
$5.00 weekly. 

House having 2 five-room apartments, $300 cash and 
$5.50 weekly. 


The original deposit is to be returned in case 
of death or in case of disability compelling pur- 
chaser to give up his contract, when such dis- 
ability is not the fault of the purchaser. 

These “philanthropy and 5 per cent” enter- 
prises are being watched with considerable in- 
terest by real estate men in Cincinnati and 
vicinity. Those in Norwood and Oakley, how- 
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ever, have thus far shown no disposition to 
undertake similar developments, and the higher 
profits to be made in building homes for Cin- 
cinnati business and salaried men will likely 
monopolize their attention in any event. Mr. 
Schmidlapp’s influence will count for most in 
demonstrating the possibilities of safe long term 
investment in the housing field by the executors 
of estates and other trust funds. Local builders 
have yet to be convinced that the scheme is 
practicable; and some of them express their 
opinion that it will make factory superin- 
tendents complacent in paying wages no higher 
than at present, and perhaps even lower, in the 
belief that a working man will now have an 
opportunity to secure housing at low rentals. 
These critics, admitting that their contention is 
sound, perhaps, lose sight of the fact that 
even if many more groups of houses are built 
by Mr. Schmidlapp, they can accommodate only 
a very small proportion of the total working 
force at Norwood and Oakley. 

Social observers appreciate the value of his 
effort to provide thoroughly sanitary homes at a 
minimum of expense. One could wish, however, 
that even without reaching so low a rental 
figure, more pains had been taken to avoid a 
barracks-like monotony of structure. It is en- 
couraging to know that his plans for the future 
promise more attractive dwellings, another step 
in advance. The English garden suburbs, and 
some developments in this country as well, go 
to show that it is possible to provide in- 
finitely more attractive homes at very slight- 
ly higher cost. If wages reasonably within 
reach of the average workman are not suf- 
ficient to support a reasonable standard of 
comfort and charm in the home life of the 
people, the task of lowering the household stand- 
ard to meet the wage scale may be a bottomless 
process; and constructive philanthropy could 


better apply itself to bringing up wage scales to 
a point where normal household life can be ob- 


APPRENTICE CLASS IN CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINED FACTORY 
This work has borne an important relation to the development of industrial education in Cincinnati. 
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tained under modern conditions. Given normal 
standards in house construction, the man who ap- 
plies business acumen, the methods of large scale 
construction and the gains of interest and in- 
creased land values to bring them within the 
reach of the average worker and lessen their 
strain on his household budget is doing a large 
public service. 

There is a general complaint that food costs 
as well as rent seem to be high in these suburbs 
in comparison with Cincinnati and even in com- 
parison with other suburbs. A _ study of 
the prices at four grocery stores—one in Nor- 
wood, one middle-class store in Cincinnati, one 
near the public market in Cincinnati, and one con- 
ducted by a firm which operates many stores in 
the poorer sections of the city—shows that, 
while there is no great discrepancy, Norwood 
prices were almost uniformly higher. Cincin- 
nati is one of the few cities in this country 
which has provided extensively public markets. 
This fact doubtless led Norwood to build an 
excellent public market building. Stalls are 
rented at nominal fees, but for reasons not very 
obvious, the anticipated lessening of food costs 
has not materialized. 

An effort to work out a co-operative living 
scheme for working girls was recently started by 
the Schmidlapp Bureau for Women and Girls. 
The bureau was founded by Mr. Schmidlapp as 
a memorial to his daughter, and he has given it 
an endowment of $500,000. 
Its work is educational, em- 
ployment-finding and voca- 
tional. It provides financial 
aid for young women to com- 
plete their education; it finds 
work, and studies the indus- 
trial experiences of each girl . 
and the problems of her so- 
cial environment; and 
through pioneer research 
work it is seeking to provide 
scientific data concerning vo-, 
cational guidance. The di- 
rector of the bureau is M. 
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Edith Campbell, formerly in 
the Economics Department 
of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and under her expert. 
guidance the bureau is taking 
an important place in the 
general movements . toward 
social advance in Cincinnati. 
She has recently been elected 
a member of the Cincinnati 
School Board. 

The Schmidlapp Bureau 
shares with the Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany the management of the 
Schmidlapp houses already described. It is in 
one of these house groups that two apartments 
have been thrown into one, and a group of 
working girls has been gathered together in 
a co-operative household supervised by a 
trained domestic science teacher. With the 
exception of a weekly house-cleaning the house- 
hold work is shared by the girls. Each member 
pays $1 per week rent and $3 for board. Some 
difficulty was experienced at the start in getting 
a group of unattached girls together in Norwood 
to try the experiment. This was due, no doubt, 
to the policy of the United States Playing Card 
Company in employing girls living at home. The 
stolid reason for this policy is that it helps safe- 
guard the force from demoralizing influences 
and there would obviously be no need for co- 
operative households if all girls were so placed. 
But for the self-respecting girl living alone and 
solely dependent upon her own efforts the policy 
only serves to increase the difficulties of finding 
work, and there can be no doubt that it is an 
important money saver for the company, so far 
as the pay roll is concerned. The willingness 
of girls living with their families to accept lower 
wages than they otherwise would operates most 
cruelly in fixing a lower wage standard for all 
working girls. _ 

The furnishings of the home were given by 
Mr. Schmidlapp, whose interest in the experi- 
ment is threefold: To provide a comfortable 
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place for the self-supporting girl working in 
Norwood where there is now practically no in- 
expensive boarding place; to attempt to furnish 
under trained supervision simple but nourishing 
food for $2.75 per person per week, and to teach 
the careful and economical management of a 
home. 


The Lighter Side of Life 


Standards of living are not wholly matters of 
rent and meals. 

A Norwood plant manager, who complained 
a little because it was so hard to get employes 
to come out to his establishment, was asked a 
few minutes later how he liked the advantages 
of the suburban location for his work. “They 
are all right,’ he said, “but I find it hard to 
keep up the old interests and associations which 
mean a lot to me. I don’t have the same chance 
to run across old friends and join in the things 
at the club,” ; 

Desire to live where “things are doing,” near 
the bright lights, street crowds, big stores and 
amusements of the city center, and where friends 
are close at hand, is, after all is said, an im- 
portant reason why many Norwood and Oakley 
workers do not make more of an effort to live 
where they work. The flats and apartment 
houses near the downtown section of almost any 
large city testify to the same sort of craving on 
the part of better-to-do people who find metro- 
politan advantages more to their liking than the 
quiet routine and distance from friends which 
the suburb enjoins. Theatres, opera, the life of 
the large hotels and the pleasures of the “smart 
set” have quite as strong a grip upon them as 
the cheaper amusements and “thrills” have upon 
the working people. Most of us have a yearn- 
ing for sociability. 

It is easy to say that working people cannot 
be tempted to live in the better conditions of 
the suburbs, that they find it too stupid and quiet. 
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COMMUTERS’ HOMES AT NORWOOD 


But there is little housing within the means of the factory 
workers. 


But this is just where our civic intelligence is 
challenged and where our planning falls short. 
If it is worth while as a civic policy to encourage 
escape from congestion to better and healthier 
living conditions, it is worth while to study out 
and provide means whereby recreation and 
neighborship can be stimulated centrifugally. 

No such attention seems to have been given 
to recreation in Norwood and Oakley. There 
is a small playground, but it has poor leader- 
ship. A few band concerts are held each sum- 
mer in front of the town hall, and baseball games 
are played between teams representing the dif- 
ferent factories. A night school, with from 350 
to 400 attendants provides cooking, sewing and 
gymnasium work in addition to the common 
school subjects. This fall the board of educa- 
tion, in response to a petition from some of the 
factory workers has opened evening gymnasium 
classes in a school near the factories. 

But in general, the public 
recreation of the community 
is left to commercial enter- 
prise. It consists of two mo- 
tion picture shows, one air 
dome, a baseball park for 
the games of a Saturday 
afternoon league, and a few 
bowling alleys and _ pool 
rooms mostly connected with 
saloons. Lack of any good 
sized hall for entertainments, 
lectures, mass meetings and 
social gatherings has led, 
however, to an agitation to 
meet this need in a new 
city hall for which an issu- 
ance of bonds is now con- 
templated. 
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School authorities are aware of the value of 
utilizing schools for evening social and civic 
centers, but they point out that there are very 
few organizations to make use of them. Even 
the neighborhood “welfare societies” which took 
a great interest in the early civic problems of 
the community have nearly all died out or be- 
come inactive as municipal service has become 
more adequate. The possibilities of stimulating 
civic and social organization through promoting 
social. and recreation centers seem unknown. 
One neighborhood recreation center stich as 
Chicago now has to the number of nearly twenty 
might, with intelligent leadership, solve the 
problem. How small a proportion of the com- 
munity’s energy and money goes into public 
recreation is shown in the last municipal report 
where a grand total of $140 is entered for public 
parks, covering only the playground above men- 
tioned and inadequate for that, and $40,674 
stands opposite police and fire departments. 


Public Spirit and the Suburb 


While Norwood has not adapted its community 
life to serve the needs of an industrial popu- 
lation, so far as town planning, housing and 
recreation are concerned, some branches of pub- 
lic service are well provided. Her school sys- 
tem is considered unusually good. Her health 
is her proudest boast, though the 1912 budget of 
$2,040. for this purpose betokens no_ especial 
effort to conserve it and prevent dangers which 
would undoubtedly creep in with congestion, 
Water supply is of good quality, but said to be 
inadequate, particularly for industrial use. The 
rates are 71%4 cents per hundred cubic feet, with 
75 cents aS a minimum quarterly charge. The 
water works are municipally owned as is also 
the electric light plant which supplies light at 6 
cents per thousand watts as compared with the 
Cincinnati rate of 8 cents. Street-car and tele- 
phone franchises have involved no serious strug- 
gles, but Norwood has had to accept practically 
the same terms as Cincinnati. In 1900 when a 
new street car franchise was negotiated, the 
duration was made uniform with Cincinnati 
_franchises, but two extensions of lines and a 
five-cent fare to any point in Cincinnati by uni- 
versal transfers were secured. 

It has been in the handling of the gas situa- 
tion that this town has really shown its stride. 


Norwood secured striking advantage not only 


for her own citizens, but for all Cincinnati. The 
rate in Cincinnati had been 75 cents a thousand 
feet, and this was the rate which the Cincinnati 
company also charged the suburb. The Nor- 
wood city council: encouraged an Ohio company 
to pipe in natural gas at 25 cents per thousand 
feet. To meet the competition the Cincinnati 
company found itself compelled to pipe in natural 
gas from West Virginia. The Ohio company 
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then sold out its rights to the Cincinnati com- 
pany, but not before the citizens saw to it that 
the price should remain as low as 30 cents. Cin- 
cinnati was thus, through Norwood’s civic alert- 
ness, enabled to secure its supply at less than 
half the rate it formerly paid. 

Annexation to Cincinnati has thus far been 
successfully opposed by Norwood which recently 
voted against it by 2,759 to 930, while Cincinnati 
voted 5 to 1 for it. Oakley voted for annexa- 
tion, but an injunction has blocked it thus far. 

Norwood’s chief argument in opposition, 
the fear of putting good neighborhood conditions 
at the mercy of a gang-ridden city, has been 
greatly lessened by Cincinnati’s recent election 
of Mayor Hunt, an able young reformer who is 
giving the city an _ efficient administration. 
“When Cincinnati gives evidence that her reform 
is permanent, and when she goes in for such 
things as parks and schools for her whole popu- 
lation, we'll be glad to come in,” said a fair- 
minded Norwood citizen who has consistently 
opposed annexation. Norwood’s contention that 
under annexation there would be no assurance 
as to how much of her taxes would be spent 
locally is answered by Mayor Hunt’s statement 
that the expense of serving territory annexed 
in 1911 would be $272,329, or more than three 
times the revenue, $86,284, to be gained from 
such territory. 


The Metropolitan District 


The broad handling of the town planning, hous- 
ing and transportation conditions in these in- 
dustrial suburbs, involving the relation of in- 
dustries to residential areas demands first of 
all a program of construction and public con- 
trol in the interests of the whole body of people 
who live and work in them. Each community 
needs civic coherence. What can be done by 
concerted action has been shown in the “factory 
colony,” in the Schmidlapp housing enterprise, 
and in the fight for gas.. The need, however, is 
wider than this. The complexities of modern 
life which have made citizens so interdependent 
upon each other for their mutual welfare have 
also made the towns and flanges of a metro- 
politan district interdependent. Each locality 
has much to gain from a comprehensive plan 
involving all, and each has something to con- 
tribute, just as. Norwood’s efforts gave to the 
whole people of Cincinnati the boon of cheap 
lighting. 

The exodus of industry from’ the congested 
center of Cincinnati has shown us no compre- 
hensive and intelligent civic policy on the part 
of the big city to promote and guide community 
development. Equally in their smaller spheres, 
Norwood and Oakley have failed. 

If the same degree of forethought, skill, in- 
telligence and enterprise, which was applied to 
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the planning of the “factory colony,” had also 
‘been applied to the scheming of the community 
life of Oakley and Norwood, the environs of 
Cincinnati might now have developed the most 
interesting and significant industrial suburbs in 
America, might even have shown us our near- 
est approach to the garden suburbs of Eng- 
land in point of co-operating land ownership and 
building as well as in physical arrangement. 
With broad fields, trees, gentle hillsides, and a 
ravine with a water course, nature has done her 
_part to provide beauty. But, except in the efforts 
of Mr. Schmidlapp, not the slightest attempt has 
been made to solve the problem of the workers’ 
household in these surroundings near his work. 
The recreation of the working girl seems to 
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have received scarcely a thought. The removal 
of the factory to the rim of the big city is not an 
adequate solution of our civic-industrial prob- 
lem if it leaves the worker’s home in congestion’ 
or even if it transplants it to a region where 
the whole fabric of community life is Jeft to re- 
main undeveloped. 

The same foresight and intelligence which is 
so skillfully applied to the planning of industrial 
expansion should be utilized in the great con- 
centric opportunity to shape civic and social con- 
ditions in the outer belts of growth. 


1The following was displayed at the recent Cincinnati 
municipal exhibit. ‘According to last figures available, 
1900, in Toledo, 4 per cent of all families were living in 
houses of three or more families; in Indianapolis 6 per 
cent; in Detroit 7 per cent; in Columbus 8 per cent; 
in Cleveland 13 per cent; in Louisville 17 per cent; in 
Buffalo 24 per cent and in Cincinnati 44 per cent. 
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6¢ FOSEPH J. Ettor, look upon the foreman. 

J Mr. Foreman, look upon the prisoner.” 

The two men gazed at each other—the 
buoyant Italian and the shrewd Yankee. 

“What say you, Mr. Foreman, upon your oath 
—is the prisoner guilty as charged?” 

“Not guilty.” 

Such was their verdict—four carpenters, a 
hair dresser, a sail maker, a leather dealer, a 
stock fitter, a morocco dresser, a grocer, a driver, 
a lamp worker—the men at whose hands the three 
chief labor cases’ growing out of the Lawrence 
strike were brought to a conclusion November 
26; cases which, more dramatically than any 
‘since the Haymarket riots sent four men to the 
hangman, hinged on the question of how far labor 
leaders can be held responsible for acts of vio- 
lence committed in the midst of a strike. 

After ten months in jail and fifty-eight days 
of trial, Ettor, Giovannitti and Caruso left the 
court house free men’. There were the joyous 
hugs and kisses of their fellow-countrymen, but 
the feeling of comity and good will, after the 
long months of controversy in the mill districts, 
was not limited to these. As the trial had drawn 
along, public opinion in Salem, despite the 
somewhat antagonistic attitude of the chief 
newspaper and occasional disquieting rumors of 
a plot for a jail delivery, had grown more and 


1See Legal Aftermath of the Lawrence Strike, by James 
TV. Heaton, THE Survey, July 6, 1912. 


"To the surprise of nearly everybody Caruso, though 
under a separate indictment for an assault to kill, was 
released on his own recognizance. As soon as he had 
given his oath to stand trial when summoned, he worked 
his way to the side of his wife, whose face lit up with 
a smile of content. Httor and Giovannitti charged, along 
with Haywood and Giannini, with a conspiracy to intimi- 
date Lawrence workers, were bailed by Helena S. Dudley, 
of Denison House, Boston, and Mary Kenny O’Sullivan, 
one of the old line labor leaders and an organizer of 
the Women’s Trade Union League of America. 


more favorable toward the defendants. One 
phase of it, was reflected by Juror No. 6. “Ifa 
thousand Americans had been treated the way 
those fellows were treated, there wouldn’t have 
been a mill left standing in Lawrence,” he de- 
clared in recounting his sayings in the jury 
room. The friendly attitude, however, did not 
always mean a conviction that the accused men 
were innocent of all offense. It did represent 
a strong belief that the state had overshot the 
mark in getting full capital indictments against 
Ettor and Giovannitti, who were not present at 
the time of the shooting. The belief of the mill 
operatives in Lawrence that they were being held 
in prison “on a trumped-up charge of murder,” 
originally brought as a piece of anti-strike tac- 
tics, has been shared by attorneys, newspaper- 
men, ministers and students of public affairs, 
who have followed the proceedings. 

“The best thing of all,” to quote the dean of 
the newspaper correspondents, as he was con- 
gratulating Ettor and Giovannitti, “is that every- 
body seems happy. I enjoy a court trial assign- 
ment which ends like this. I have just been the 
rounds to say goodbye, and found everybody, in- 
cluding the judge, sheriff, court officers, and all 
the attorneys, in the best of good humor.” 

So it was that everywhere people sprang up to 
shake the hands of the three prisoners as they left 
the court, and on the sidewalk outside a battery 
of photographers, jostled by impatient and elated 
textile workers, waited for their game. The ac- 
quitted men started over to their lawyer’s office, 
but the crowd fairly blocked the little one-track 
street of Old Salem into which they turned, until 
a friéndly Salvation .Army captain bade them 
come to his hall. Here an impromptu meeting 
followed, and soon out from its windows flanked 
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by gospel mottoes gushed the rousing strains of 
the Marseillais. 

The whole Lawrence struggle has been full of 
contrasts. There were the contrasts brought out 
by the strike itself. Here was a typical New 
England manufacturing city, with its “Dublin” 
of Irish, its French “Canucks” and Nova Scotian 
“Blue Noses” from across the Canadian line, 
suddenly overwhelmed by an influx of Latin and 
Slavic peoples; its hum-drum civil government 
bewildered, taxed to the breaking point by a tug- 
of-war between new and disruptive industrial 
forces. Here were the great textile interests, 
which had baffled tariff reformers and old-line 
craft unions, suddenly bearded by their unskilled 
day laborers. 

In the trial at the sleepy county seat came more 
contrasts. There are three court houses in 
Salem, side by side, erected at different times in 
the past seventy-five years. And back of them 
range a dim succession of court rooms reaching 
in imagination to the trials of the Salem witches. 
It is in this town that the preachers of the new 
industrialism, of syndicalism, and the latest revo- 
lutionary doctrines of the world’s labor movement, 
were before the bar for bedeviling workingmen 
in the minds of the grand jury. It was to the in- 
dividualistic traditions of Puritan New England, 
to the principles of the revolutionary fathers 
which he believed are today threatened by for- 
eign malcontents, that the district attorney made 
his plea when summing up the case. It was to 
the tidings of a world-wide working class rebel- 
lion in the name of industrial brotherhood that 
the prisoners made theirs. 

But the contrast which reached furthest and 
deepest, perhaps, in its practical social significance 
lay in the new conception the trial has afforded 
the new wage-earners in the textile towns of 
what democracy stands for in America. The 
strikers at Lawrence had felt the force of govern- 
ment in the swinging clubs of police and in 
the, prodding bayonets of the militia. They 
had chafed when that force barred parents 
from sending their children out of town, and had 
voiced their wrath when it was embodied in the 
unnecessary midnight arrests of young working 
girls. They had seen the government of the 
native-born in one day sentence a score of for- 
eign rioters to serve a year’s sentence in the 
House of Correction, and they had seen it falter 
in the case of Breen (school committeeman 
and son of a former mayor), who was convicted 
of planting dynamite to discredit the strikers,— 
falter and let the man off with a fine. 

Now they had a new, potent embodiment of the 
old Bay State, not in the prosecution, but in the 
even tempered New England judge of the old 
school, and in the twelve “good men and true” 
who sat, listened and coolly made up their ver- 
dict. 

There have been those who have felt that the 
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fabric of the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has been imperilled not only by new doctrines of 
social revolution, but also by the almost instan- 
taneous recoil of the authorities against what 
they have deemed crime and sedition. It was 
recognized by all participating that the conduct 
of these cases could either win the respect of the 
mill workers of New England or plant and spread 
distrust. That the Superior Court of Essex 
County measured up to its responsibility for the 
maintenance of the reputation of Massachusetts 
tribunals for probity and judicial acumen was 
attested by Ettor himself in a statement at the 
conclusion of the trial. A former district attor- 
ney of the county, who is also a former judge, 
discussing the case in his office just after the trial 
was over, rejoiced because he felt the outcome 
answered completely those who feared lest pub- 
lic opinion in Essex County was so prejudiced 
against Ettor and Giovannitti as to make it dif- 
ficult to secure for them a strictly fair hearing. 

While there will be some in both camps who 
will claim that the three men got off because 
of the fear of what might have happened had 
they been sentenced to death, there has been 
borne in upon a great middle group, and with 
them upon thousands of alien workers, an abid- 
ing sense that American justice can weather 
times of industrial stress. 

The trial opened on September 30 after a post- 
ponement which was requested last May by the 
defense. There has been misunderstanding about 
this delay. For this the defense committee of 
the strikers’ is largely to blame, as in their appeals 
for funds they held up Ettor and Giovannitti 
as martyrs kept in jail through the dictation of 
the money powers. One appeal, issued while the 
trial was on, made necessary an awkward ex- 
planation to the court by the attorneys for the 
defense. 

The trial itself went over much the same 
ground that was covered in the inquest before 


‘While the fund raised by unionists and Socialists 
throughout the country for the defense of Httor, Gio- 
vannitti and Caruso did not approach in size that col- 
lected by the American Federation of Labor for the 
McNamara brothers, it did permit the engagement of five 
attorneys, whereas the state was represented by but 
two, District Attorney Attwill and his assistant. 

The floor leader of the corps of lawyers for the prison- 
ers was W. Scott Peters, a former district attorney, 
dubbed familiarly by his successor and pupil as ‘the 
old fox of Wssex County.” .Caruso was represented by 
Joseph H. Sisk, an attorney who has figured in many 
Massachusetts murder cases, For his personal attorney 
Bttor had John P. S. Mahoney of Lawrence, who was 
the first lawyer of standing to be associated with the 
operatives and early in the strike became their counsel. 
The two other men in the legal force of the defense 
were George B. Roewer, Jr., a Socialist of Boston, and 
Fred H. Moore, a member of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, from Los Angeles. 

The attorneys were aided in the selection of the jury 
by Robert Reid, a former Salemite who investigated the 
records of all the eligible jurors as he had done in 
several other big cases in New England. Practically a 
week, not counting a long intermission for enrolling a 
second panel of 3850 jurors, was required for the se- 
lection of the twelve men who were to decide the fate 
of the three prisoners. The large representation of work- 
ingmen on the jury reflects the successful jockeying of 
the defense. Though the judge refused to allow the 
lawyers for the prisoners to examine the jurors about 
their financial investments in Lawrence woolen mills, 
the jury was satisfactory to the prisoners. 
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Police Magistrate Mahoney in Lawrence, Febru- 
ary 9. In a clash between the police and a crowd 
of strikers on the evening of January 29, Anna 
Lopizzo was killed. Ettor and Giovannitti who, 
as Industrial Workers of the World leaders had 
come from New York to throw themselves into 
the strike and weld it into their movement for 
revolutionary industrial unionism, were charged 
with inflaming the actual murderer by a propa- 
ganda of violence. 

The commonwealth obviously faced the task of 
proving two things. One was that strikers, or 
their sympathizers, fired the shot. The other 
was that a convincing connection existed between 
their acts and those of the strike leaders, a point 
involving far-reaching issues of strike leadership 
and responsibility. 

The evidence on both points proved insufficient. 
The man who fired the shot was not surely iden- 
tified. He was described by the state as Salva- 
tore Scuito or a “person unknown.” Scuito was 
never apprehended and it was not for weeks that 
Joseph Caruso, an Italian workman who before 
the strike had been working in the Lawrence 
mills for a few dollars a week, was arrested as 
a principal. Witnesses for the state testified that 
a shot aimed at Policeman Benoit had missed its 
mark and killed a fellow striker. The defense 
produced witnesses who swore that Policeman 
Benoit himself fired several shots toward Mrs. 
Lopizzo. The police denied this. To refute the 
imputation of the defense, the state showed that 
the bullet which killed the woman was of different 
caliber than the official police arm of the Law- 
rence force. The trial did not bring out strong 
evidence definitely connecting Caruso, charged 
as a principal, with the actual marksman. The 
most damaging testimony against him was 
that he stabbed Policeman Benoit, and an indict- 
ment for assault with intent to kill is pending 
against him. He claims an alibi; and it is to 
be noted that up to the time of his arrest he had 
made no effort to leave Massachusetts. 

As evidence and proof of a propaganda of vio- 
lence, the state introduced testimony concerning 
speeches made by Ettor and Giovannitti. The 
natural and intended consequence of these, the 
district attorney argued, was an organized attack 
upon the street cars to intimidate those going to 
work and the disturbance on the evening of Janu- 
ary 29 when Anna Lopizzo lost her life. 

Only one markedly inflammatory statement 
to the strikers was attributed to Giovannitti. Two 
detectives in the service of the Callahan agency 
declared that in a speech in Italian he told his 
listeners to sleep in the daytime and prowl around 
at night like wild animals. The witnesses ad- 
mitted that they had destroyed their notes of the 
speech. One of the few other points which were 
seriously urged against him was his signature on 
a justly censured circular for which he and Ettor 
disclaimed responsibility. 
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Partly at least because Ettor’s speeches were 
delivered in English, the brunt of the evidence 
was directed at him. The doctrines of direct ac- 
tion held by leading exponents of the Industrial 
Workers of the World were read into the record, 
and Ettor’s position in the Anarchist wing of the 
industrial unionists was made clear. Stress 
was placed upon statements quoted from him 
that Lawrence would be an unhappy city 
and that the strikers would keep the gun 
shops busy. By the first of these, according to 
the defense, Ettor referred to an impending strike 
of the power-house employes which would have 
left Lawrence in darkness and without street- 
car service. He contended that the second state- 
ment was his way of protesting against the is- 
suance of revolver permits to special policemen 
and mill representatives. If the strikers asked 
for the same privilege, he argued, their wholesale 
applications would show how dangerous it was 
to allow private individuals on either side to carry 
deadly weapons in a time of industrial conflict. 
The plain advocacies of violence to be found in 
St. John’s history of the Industrial Workers of 
the World were declared by Ettor to be personal - 
views of the author, with which he did not agree 
and along which the Lawrence committee had not 
acted. The defense produced ministers, whose 
veracity the prosecution admitted, who testified 
to the innocent intent of Ettor’s speeches. And 
finally the judge’s charge removed the possibility 
of death for Ettor and Giovannitti because it 
limited the jury to a verdict of murder in the sec- 
ond degree.’ 

The great strength of the defense, proved to 
be the testimony of these two men themselves. 
Exact in details, Ettor gave a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of memory. Day by day he recalled not only 
the events that had taken place, but recited the 
words of his speeches. 

“Do you remember,’ Mr. Attwill would say, 
“that in the police court I asked you so and so, 
and you replied so and so?” 

“T do not,” Ettor would counter. “I did say 
in substance what you have just read, but it was 
in answer to another and a subsequent question, 
not the one with which you seek to connect it.” 

In a long and weary cross examination Ettor 
was master. 

When the trial was all but over, the two Italian 
labor leaders, moved by what proved to be a true 
inspiration, disregarded the advice of their coun- 

1From a legal standpoint, the prosecution, despite able 
personal work by the district attorney, did not make out 
a strong, compelling case. A number of close observers 
believe that the defense could have safely rested when 
the prosecution did and omitted all evidence in rebuttal. 
Some of the state’s best witnesses were shown to have 
been convicted of various offenses so that their testimony 
was discounted. 

The defense, however, partly offset this advantage by 
clumsy handling of their case. Perhaps this was ‘due to 
lack of perfect team work between the five attorneys 
representing the prisoners. Some of their witnesses 
played into the hands of the state. One of the attorneys 


for the labor leaders, largely through overwork and 
worry, failed to take full advantage of his opportunities, 
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sel and made the most dramatic plea for freedom 
or for death that has been heard in Massachu- 
setts within the memory of lawyers and veteran 
newspapermen. In an impassioned speech of 
mingled defiance, persuasion and appeal, Ettor 
protested against being tried for his social ideals. 
He put it: 


“Tf you believe that we should not go out with 
our views, I only ask that you will place the re- 
sponsibility full on us, and say to the world that 
Joseph J. Ettor and Arthur Giovannitti, because 
of their social ideals, became murderers and mur- 
dered one of their own sister strikers, and you 
will by your verdict say plainly that we should 
die for it. I neither offer apology nor 
excuse; I ask no favors; I ask for nothing but 
justice in this matter.” 


But after all, Ettor’s speech was not the one 
which carried away the hearers and left a spell 
over. the court room till the trial was finished. 
Speaking publicly for the first time in English, 
Arturo Giovannitti, slender, pale, trembling, 
courteous always rather than assertive, showed 
himself truly the poet who lives, as well as writes 
with ink on paper.’ His final sentences choked 


1Bxeerpts from the verse Giovannitti wrote in prison 
were published in THr Survpy for November 2. 
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up some of the reporters, busy as they were 
trying to take them down: 


“And if it be that these hearts of ours must 
be stilled on the same death chair and by the 
same current of fire that has destroyed the life 
of the wife murderer and the patricide and parri- 
cide, then I say that tomorrow we shall pass into 
a greater judgment, that tomorrow we shall go 
from your presence into a presence where history 
shall give its last word to us.” 


“In twenty years of reporting I have never 
heard the equal of that speech,” said a veteran 
reporter, at the end of the trial. And, as a final 
bit of contrast, the old court crier, stocky of build 
as Joe Ettor himself, but clear-skinned, sharp- 
nosed and with the look of the fifer in the fa- 
miliar prints of “The Spirit of ’76,” opened tooth- 
less gums and droned the formula which has 
closed the sittings of the Massachusetts courts of 
even handed justice since the founding of the 
state: 

“Hear ye; hear ye; all persons having anything 
to do before the honorable, the justices of the 
Superior Court now sitting in Salem, draw near 
and give your attention. Know all ye that the 
September term of the Supverior Court is now ad- 


journed without day. God save the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.”’ 


BOYS AND LOCK-UPS 


LOUISE DE KOVEN BOWEN 


PRESIDENT JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


HE Juvenile Court Law of the state of Ill- 
46 inois extends to all boys under seventeen 
and all girls under eighteen years of age. 
It should be amended so that any person under 
twenty-one years may be brought into this court, 
rather than into the police court. At present, if 
a boy just over seventeen commits a crime, he is 
tried in the criminal court and thus identified 
with the worst criminals in the community. 

Some time ago the attention of the Juvenile 
Protective Association was called to the large 
number of “juvenile adults’—that is, boys and 
girls between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
one years of age—who were confined in the 
county jail. The association made an investi- 
gation and found that in the year 1911, 1,328 
boys and 61 girls under twenty-one years of 
age were confined there. 

It decided to study the cases of one hundred 
of these boys. This inquiry took the investi- 
gator into the police stations where the boys 
and girls are first taken when arrested. Some 
of these police stations are indescribably bad; 
the cells are in the basements which are dingy, 
damp and unsanitary and generally unfit for 
human habitation; the surface of the brick 
walls is rough and unclean; very few of the cells 


have any sanitary conveniences; most of them 
have either buckets which are unspeakably vile, 
or troughs which are supposedly flushed with 
water. Asa rule, the sewage is entirely neglected. 
Many of these cells are not only filthy but 
they are breeding places for contagious diseases. 
In one station there are eight cells in a row, five 
for men and three for women; there is a trough 
running through these cells which, according to 
the attendant, “works very badly.” This lack 
of proper provision for prisoners is not only a 
public nuisance, according to the Chicago code, 
and a crime against those incarcerated in the 
cells, but a menace to the community at large. 
According to the Police Department report 
for 1911, 81,648 persons were locked up in the 
police stations that year. The greater number 
of them were kept in the cells over Satur- 
day and Sunday nights, these nights being in 
the words of the police “the busiest evenings 
of the week.” Of this number 9,840 were wom- 
en and 1,380 young girls. Under the above con- 
ditions one can realize the utter degradation of 
a “lock-up” over night in one of these stations. 
To appreciate fully the danger these cells are to 
the community, it must be remembered that a 
large nui... :s of innocent people” are confined 
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there. Out of the 81,648 people arrested last 
year, 49,934 were discharged by the municipal 
court when their cases came up for trial; these 
people were presumably innocent. Of the wom- 
en alone, 1,920 were arrested only to be held as 
witnesses. Would such inefficiency be tolerated 
in other enterprises, public or private? Un- 
doubtedly if the police were not promoted ac- 
cording to the number of arrests made, so large 
a number of innocent people would not be sub- 
jected to this unpleasant experience. 

Again, the police officers frequently make ar- 
rests without warrants. This, of course, is 
“permissible by anyone for a criminal offense 
committed or attempted in his presence? or 
when he has reasonable ground for believing 
that the person being arrested has committed a 
crime,” but it is unusual and dangerous, as a 
case like the following will show. 

Two young girls recently came to Chicago 
from a neighboring town, hoping to find work. 
They lived with their sister, a working girl, in 
two cheap but extremely clean rooms in a re- 
spectable lodging house. 
find work and were entirely dependent upon the 
meager income of the younger sister. One 
night they met, through a friend, a young man 
who invited them to dinner. The hungry girls 
accepted with pleasure, but when, at the close of 
the evening, the young man wished to return 
with them to their room, the girls protested and 
forcibly locked the door against him. The-man 
threatened to have them arrested before morn- 
ing and kept his promise, for at four o’clock a 
police officer appeared at the door without a 
warrant, and took the girls to the police station 
where they were lodged in a cell for the remain- 
der of the night. They were given bread and 
water for breakfast and were told that if they 
wanted coffee or anything else they must pay 
for it. The effect of this experfence upon two 
young and innocent girls can well be imagined. 

The cells are often so crowded with inmates 
that it is impossible for them to sit down. The 
writer has seen them in this condition. There 
are ordinances requiring that lodging-houses 
provide 400 cubic feet of air for each inmate, 
but there are no laws or ordinances requiring 
that similar provision be made for prisoners in 
the police stations. The drinking cups and 
dishes are never sterilized; they are used indis- 
criminately by all the inmates, many of whom 
are afflicted with venereal diseases. The Board 
of Health has the right to quarantine a place 
where contagious illness is found, but many of 
these police stations which are simply breeding 
places for disease are left untouched! Our Ill- 
inois law forbids the use of the common drink- 
ing cup in public places; should it not go far- 
ther and provide for the sterilization of eating 
utensils in jails and police stations where not 


They were unable to . 
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only the innocent, but also the morally defective, 
should at least be protected from physical ills? 

Another wrong committed in these stations is 
the failure to make a proper classification of 
prisoners. At present, comparatively decent 
men are put in with the indecent. Innocent girls 
and prostitutes are often cellmates! 

Out of the hundred cases investigated, ten 
boys complained of police abuse; six said that 
their arrest had not been reported to their par- 
ents, one mother only learning of the arrest of 
her child through the newspapers. There are 
many serious charges against the police officers; 
one boy was beaten with a billy and sand bag, 
knocked down three times and kicked—all in an 
endeavor to make him confess to something he 
had not done. Another was taken by the throat, 
hit on the mouth and a tooth knocked out. An- 
other was taken into a small room and beaten 
with a billy, this in an effort to get information 
against other boys. Another had cold water 
poured over him with the threat that if he did 
not confess he would be treated in the same way 
with hot water. Such methods are sure to 
arouse hatred and opposition and will certainly 
never increase the boys’ respect for the law. 

Another injustice in the police stations is the 
“mugging” system. When a boy or a man is ar- 
rested and held to the grand jury by the muni- 
cipal court, his photograph and measurements 
are taken, an impression of his thumb is made 
and these are placed in the rogues’ gallery. The 
captain of the identification bureau stated that 
in 1911, 5,338 cases were brought to this bureau 
for photographs and description. Out of this 
number 2,383 were found guilty and sentenced 
to some penal institution; the other 2,955 were 
discharged, presumably innocent, but their pic- 
tures and descriptions remained in the rogues’ 
gallery. It also appeared that the poorer prison- 
ers who were unable to secure bail were “mug- 
ged” while awaiting trial by the criminal court, 
and those able to find someone to go on their 
bond were not subjected to this disgrace. Are 
we so proud of our criminal records that we 
must add to their number by putting a stigma 
on innocent people from which they can never 
escape ? 

The investigation also showed that first offen- 
ders in the jail were often treated by the court 
with the same severity as those brought in for 
the third and fourth time. There seems to be 
great inequality in the treatment of prisoners 
charged with the same offence, some first of- 
fenders being sent to prison and others, brought 
in for the third and fourth time, being placed 
on probation. 

For example, out of ten accused persons 
brought in for the first time on a serious charge, 
only one was put on probation; the others were 
held over to the grand jury or convicted. Of 
five who were brought in for the second time, 
two were put on probation, and out of three 
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‘brought in for the third time, one was put on pro- 
bation. In other cases boys would be held await- 
ing the action of the grand jury for weeks, or 
even months, and then the grand jury would 
find that there was no evidence against them. 
Out of eight cases held to the grand jury by one 
judge, three were dismissed because no bill was 
returned, two were found not guilty and one 
was discharged by the criminal court. 

I recall one especially pathetic case where a 
boy had been arrested charged with a certain 
crime. He declared his innocence and was held 
without bail. Our association became interest- 
ed in him and he was allowed to leave the jail, 
giving his own bond for his reappearance. 
The charge preyed.on the boy’s mind; he could 
not sleep or eat and became pale and thin, the 
shadow of a possible conviction darkening his 
life. The day that the grand jury returned no 
bill finding the evidence insufficient to hold him 
to the criminal court he was found dead in his 
room with the gas turned on; he had ended his 
life because he could not bear the suspense 
and thought of a possible prison sentence. 

The association also found that there was 


great exploitation of boys in the county jail by . 


attorneys who sought them out promising to “get 
them off.” In many cases the attorney made no 
effort to defend the boy. In others, he took 
money from the parents and never appeared 
when the case was called for trial. In this 
connection, does it not seem as if it would be 
advisable to have a public defender for the poor 
people who are arrested and brought into the 
county jail? We have a public prosecutor, why 
not a public defender? 

The investigation emphasizes the fact that 
only three out of the hundred boys had a trade. 
Only six had been allowed to work at the oc- 
cupation which they really desired. Most of 
them had been put to work at anything obtain- 
able. Sixty-six had begun to earn their living 
at fourteen years of age or younger. Accord- 
ing to the government reports, the wages of un- 
skilled laborers who leave school before they are 
fourteen increase slowly from $3 to $10 per 
week until they are twenty years of age. Here 
they remain stationary until they are forty 
years of age when their earning capacity again 
begins to decline. 

Out of the 1,328 boys in the jail, 721 had been 
engaged in unskilled occupations. Nineteen 
boys had wished to become machinists; out of 
this number, four drove wagons, one was a 
farmer, three were messenger boys, one an of- 
fice boy, four were laborers, three were errand 
boys in stores, one was a chauffeur and two were 
grocery clerks. 

This study of one hundred cases shows the 
need of some plan which would make it easier 
for prisoners to be released on bond between the 
preliminary hearing by the municipal judge and 
indictment by the grand jury. The amount of 
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bond is often very high; in one case $3,000 was 
required as bond for a $40 larceny. The par- 
ents of these boys are often unable to secure 
bondsmen and their grief at being parted from 
their children, and their feeling of disgrace at 
leaving them in jail, can well be imagined. 

Many of the boys in the jail were found guilty 
of serious offences, but a large number—599 out 
of 1,328—had been arrested for their first of- 
fence. One of the boys arrested had started to 
go fishing and had stolen a ride on a freight 
train. Finding that the train did not stop at the 
little lake where he intended to fish, he pulled 
the air brake and got off, He was promptly 
arrested and charged with an “attempt at train 
wrecking.” Conviction was followed by sen- 
tence to prison. The Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation produced new evidence and the state’s 
attorney changed the charge. A motion was 
made to vacate the order of the court and the 
boy was put on probation. He has made good 
in the position found for him, and the state 
has secured a good citizen and has been saved 
the burden and expense of a criminal. 

Unfortunately, the law does not take into 
consideration whether the prisoner is young or 
old, a first offender or a hardened criminal. It 
does not provide any means by which the judge 
can learn his previous history, his heredity or 
environment. It is exactly the same, someone 
has said, as if a physician administered the same 
medicine to every patient when his temperature 
rose to a certain height, without making any 
inquiry as to symptoms, previous history or 
what led to the present illness. Many first of- 
fenders are not criminals by choice or at heart; 
they have yielded to some sudden and over- 
whelming temptation. If given another chance, 
if put under wise probational guidance and their 
environment readjusted, they would become 
good citizens. 

On the contrary, with a prison sentence, the 
criminal comes forth hardened and _ dis- 
graced, his hand against every man’s and feeling 
that he has paid his full debt to society. It is 
said that nine-tenths of the serious crimes in 
England are committed by men who have served 
one or more terms of imprisonment. It there- 
fore seems as if our present system should take 
more into account the human and individual side 
of the problem, prescribing such preventive and 
other measures as would seem best for the good 
of the person and the welfare of society. Such 
reflections are the result of the study of boys in 
the jail and police stations of Chicago, presum- 
ably typical of the thousands of boys found un- 
der similar conditions in every large city of 
America. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEALS 


PHILIP: P-JACOBS 


exactly in the osculatory 
manner in which it is done 
in the common parlor game, but in 
a way somewhat similar, was a 
game by which some of our 
mothers and grandmothers, and 
even some who read this page, 
helped to make a million dollars 
during the Civil War. 

It was in 1862, when the north- 
ern hospitals were being taxed to 
their utmost to care for the thou- 
sands of sick 
and wounded 
soldiers re- 
turning from 
the war that 
some women in Boston and 
Brooklyn almost simultane- 
ously hit upon the idea of 
having fairs, the features of 
which should be post offices 
where anyone could get a 
letter from anybody he wish- 

7 ed to hear from, provided he 
would pay the postage. Postage was in the form 
of “sanitary fair stamps” of varying denomina- 
Hons." lle“ piice = Was. 
fixed by the generosity of | iy Los ANGELES. 
the buyer. NEC ERESEASON'S A 

These stamps were the ehh 
forerunners of our popu- : 
lar Red Cross Seal and 
were the first of the thou- 
sands of charity stamps 
which now are sold all 
over the world. The 9 
Brooklyn fair is 
memorable for the 
$400,000 realized, 
largely through 
the stamps sold. In 
Boston, Spring- 
field, Albany, Stam- 
ford, and scores of 
other places sim- 
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ilar fairs were held with like suc- 
cess, so that over a million dollars 
was collected between 1862 and 
1865. 

After the Civil War the stamp 
idea was forgotten until in 1892 
when the Red Cross of Portugal 
revived it in its campaign for re- 
lief funds. Again the popularity 
of the appeal was demonstrated, 
and since that time, the “charity 
stamp” has found vogue in almost 
every part of the world from Ice- 
land to Aus- 
traliaand from 
Russia to Cal- 
ifornia. 

The variety 
of purposes for which these 
stamps and seals are sold is 
almost as great as the num- 
ber of places selling them. 
For example, soldiers’ stamps 
are sold in Italy, Hungary, 
Roumania and elsewhere. In 
Austria there are over thirty 8 
different kinds of stamps for children’s hos- 
pitals. Germany has 300 or more kinds of 
W ohifahrtsmarken sold in 
almost as many different 
ways. In England mis- 
sionary organizations and 
churches sell stamps for 
their special funds. Stamps 
for memorial funds and 
stamps commemorating 
some special event such 
as the coronation of King 
George V., the pro- 
ceeds of which are, 
used for charitable 
purposes, are com- 
mon also. In Rou- 
mania, Denmark, 
Russia and other 
European coun- 
tries, Special 
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stamps of this character 
are good for postage, the 
additional charge for the 
charitable fund being add- 
ed to the ordinary postage 
cost. 

Practically all “th es-c 
European stamps, how- 
ever, are sold throughout 
the year, and except in a 
few instances, sales cam- 
paigns at certain seasons 
of the year are not undertaken. Notable ex- 
ceptions are in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
where special stamps for tuberculosis funds 
have been issued since 1904, and where active 
campaigns during the holiday seasons are usual- 
ly carried on. The movement is waning, seem- 
ingly, in these countries each year, largely be- 
cause other national movements are taking their 
place. 

The United States has led the pow 
world in demonstrating the possibil- | 
ities of an organized movement for 
the sale of seals or stamps. When, 
in 1907 Emily P. Bissell of Wil- 
mington, Del. seized upon Jacob 
Riis’s suggestion in the Outlook that 
someone in this country pattern 
after Norwegian and Swedish tuber- 
culosis stamps, little did she think 
of the possibilities that she had 
opened up. From a sale of $3,000 
in 1907, limited to a very small area 
in and around Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
the Red Cross Seal sale last year reached a 
total of over $330,000 and spread into al- 
most every part of the United States, in- 
cluding our insular possessions and the Canal 
Zone. Nearly $1,000,000 has been realized since 
1908, when the American Red Cross issued, at 
Miss Bissell’s persuasion, the first seal for the 
benefit of the national anti-tuberculosis move- 
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12. National Sanatorium Association (Canada) 
13, Royal Bdward, Institute (Montreal), stamp, 


14. An Austrian missionary 
15. An Austrian Soldiers’ Relief Fund Stamp. 
16. A GOOth year jubilee stamp. 

17. An English mission stamp. 

18. First Swedish Tuberculosis Stamp, 
Swedish Tuberculosis Stamp, 
20, Danish Tuberculosis Stamp, 
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ment. And, if the present 
organization is any indi- 
cation of success, the sale 
this year should exceed 
by several thousands of 
dollars that of last year. 
A few of the factors | 
that have contributed to 
the success of the Red 
Cross Seal campaign 
should be noted. First, 
there is the careful and 
energetic organization, beginning with the na- 
tional agent and running down through state 
agents, and local agents to the army of nearly 
50,000 sub-agents. Next, the vital publicity work 
on tuberculosis with which the six weeks before 
Christmas is turned into an educational cam- 
paign; and third, the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds. By far the largest percentage, from 75 to 
90 per cent. of the receipts, remain 
in the local communities where the 
seals are sold. Hundreds of local 
forms of anti-tuberculosis work 
have been financed in this way. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that in some of the states leading 
in this campaign the anti-tubercu- 
losis movement. would be poorly 
organized today if it were not for 
these Red Cross Seals. 
KEY 
1. First tuberculosis stamp in 


America 


issued by Delaware Red Cross Society 
in 1907. 

2. Red Cross Seal, 1910. 

3. Red Cross Seal, 1911. 

4, Red Cross Seal, 1909. 

5. First National Red Cross Seal, 1908. 

G6. A Vienna stamp for working girls’ home. 

7. Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, stamp, 1909. 

8. A German Red Cross Charity stamp. 
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California Association stamp with Los 


print, 1909. 

10. California Association for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis Stamp, 1909. 

edie eee Association stamp with Redlands imprint, 
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HRISTMAS week at Denison House in 
( | Boston, the college settlement on Tyler 
Street, is full to the last moment. I asked 
the privilege of residence during this week, but I 
admit with the idea of remaining merely an on- 
looker. I found myself, however, before the end 
of the first day swept into the current of life, 
filled with the spirit of service and busy every 
moment with hands and head. [ saw in a new 
light the problem of helping the peoples of vari- 
ous nationalities to become like us in sympathy 
and citizenship. 

The men and women who interested me most 
were of the Syrian group. Their dark, eager 
faces and bright black eyes, their enthusiasm and 
earnestness made work with them an exciting 
pleasure. In 1910, they formed, with the aid 
and co-operation of their friends at Denison 
House, a neighborhood club called the Geimaat 
Surea Americanea. This club, meeting once a 
month, numbers at present eighty-five members, 
and is composed of men and women, both young 
and old. The meetings are devoted to reading, 
to. music, to short speeches, on various civic or 
educational topics; and they always close with 
a social hour of conversation and neighborly 
talk. Occasionally a hall is hired, and the club 
invites all the Syrians to listen to addresses by 
prominent men and women of Boston on the 
educational or industrial opportunities offered by 
the city. These open meetings are well at- 
tended, and the men and women listen with an 
interest which clearly shows their eagerness to 
learn the ways of their adopted country. 

Perhaps the most ambitious undertaking of 
the Geimaat was the giving, during Christmas 
week of 1911, of Miss Buckton’s play of Eager 
Heart. That love of the dramatic, which is so 
fundamental in us all, Denison House recognizes 
and uses wisely to hold and to entertain the many 
young people of the neighborhood. So the club 
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wanted to give a play, and Eager Heart was 
chosen because it seemed peculiarly to lend itself 
to an oriental interpretation. The play being 
chosen, a committee of three was appointed to 
have full charge of the work. This committee 
consisted of Rasheed Abdulnour, Nasim Khouri, 
and Gertrude Tebbutt. Rehearsals began No- 
vember 15, and had to include not only the regu- 
lar work of interpreting lines, character, and 
action, but also the correct pronunciation of Eng- 
lish. All the parts, except that of Mary, were 
taken by young men. The task from all points 
of view seemed exceedingly difficult, but success 
was made possible by the devotion of the com- 
mittee and the two coaches,—Mr. Clark for the 
dramatic action and Mr. Updegraff for the Eng- 
glish enunciation; and by the faithfulness of the 
cast in attending rehearsals and in following 
with intelligence the instructions given. 

The costumes were all loaned by members of 
the colony, and so much was zealously pressed 
upon the committee that double the number of 
actors could well have been provided for. The 
various articles of furniture for the stage—table, 
lamp, rugs—were also from the homes of the 
people. Denison House has no room large en- 
ough for dramatic purposes, and, while all the 
rehearsals took place at the settlement, the play 
itself could not be given there. Hence a neigh- 
boring church with a seating capacity of about 
four hundred was hired. The young Syrian 
men, under Mrs. Tebbutt’s direction, decorated 
it with Christmas greens, built a small stage in 
front of the platform, massed a number of little 
evergreen trees at the side of the stage to screen 
the musicians, put up the curtains, and arranged 
all the furniture. 

The play was given three times, on the even- 
ings of December 28, 29 and 30, once as a dress 
rehearsal and twice as a regular performance. 
The house was full on each of these three even- 
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THE CASTE OF EAGER HEART 
A Christmas mystery play, produced by Syrians at Denison House, Boston. 


ings, and many who wanted to see the play 
could not obtain tickets. The Syrians on the 
committee guaranteed half the expenses, and no 
admission fee was charged, as. they wished 
especially that the play should be the conttibu- 
tion of the club toward the entertainment of the 
Syrian colony. The half for which the American 
part of the club agreed to provide was con- 
tributed by friends of the members. The tickets 
then being free must be distributed, and one of 
the most difficult tasks of the committee was the 
wise distribution of these eagerly desired favors. 

The play, as I witnessed it, seemed to me 
very impressive, because of the simplicity, 
_ dignity, and sincerity with which the parts were 
taken and the lines spoken. These young men 
wore their dress of course with such ease as 
could never have been acquired by American 
youths; they were unaccustomed to the stage, 
yet they stood without self-consciousness, moved 
naturally and without awkwardness. The Eng- 
lish words, it is true, were not always pronounced 
with exact correctness, although far more so 
than I had expected, but they were always easily 
understood. The play was, however, excellent 
chiefly because the actors truly understood and 
felt the spirit of the Christmas story of the 
Christ, and with unaffected earnestness con- 
veyed that feeling to the audience. I had seen 
the far more elaborate presentation of this same 
play by Americans in Copley Hall, but that ren- 
dering was by no means so impressive as was 
this. The Syrian faces, the oriental costumes, 
the simply spoken lines, the dark, eager faces of 
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the audience gave unity and intensity to the 
thought of the expected appearance of the great 
King and of his simple coming. The music, 
rendered by a group of Syrian girls under the 
leadership of Marguerite Fiske, with Elizabeth 
Lincoln and Bertha Bigelow as first and second 
violin, admirably introduced, interpreted, and 
supported the lines of the actors. 

The audience, four-fifths Syrian, listened in- 
tently to the end of the program, although few 
of them could have understood all the English 
words and phrases, and some of them did not 
understand any at all. Nearly all the men speak 
Fnglish, it is true, but to use a language in every- 
day affairs, and quickly to grasp the unusual 
words and groupings of words in a play are two 
very different things. Before each act Dr. 
Khouri told in Arabic the story of what was to 
follow. Yet even so some restlessness would 
have been excusable, for the play has little strik- 
ing action and the plot evolves slowly. The quiet 
attention showed respect for the play and interest 
in this undertaking of the club. The next morn- 
ing I asked the keeper of a small shop whether 
he had seen the play. His face brightened, and 
he answered at once, “Oh, yes, very good, very 
good. I go again tonight, if I can get ticket.” 
And this seemed to be the sentiment of all those 
present. 

The hearty co-operation of Syrians and 
Americans in this colony certainly shows that 
each nationality appreciates the other, and that 
each is grateful for what the other brings to 
the common pleasure and the common education. 
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AREQUIPA SANATORIUM 


WHERE A TUBERCULOUS PATIENT CAN BE CURED WITHOUT EXPENSE TO 
HIMSELF OR ANYONE ELSE 


RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D. 


SANATORIUM where patients can earn 
the cost of their maintenance, where 


A they can sit at ease out of doors all the 


year round in one of the loveliest spots of beau- 
tiful California and make pottery so finished and 
so exquisite that the demand for it exceeds the 
supply,—that is what Dr. Philip King Brown has 
established at Arequipa, an hour by rail from 
San Francisco, near the little town of Fairfax, in 
Marin County. It sounds too good to be true, 
and I could scarcely have believed it if I had not 
seen it and lived near it for some weeks last 
summer. 

Patients do some work at other sanatoria. 
They work at Frimley in England, for instance, 
and at Endawood near Baltimore, but there 
they work for their health and earn nothing. 
They work at the Oakes Home in Denver, at 
Rutland, Mass., and at Trudeau in the Aditron- 
dacks, but what they earn in these hospitals 
does not pay their bills. 

What is done at Arequipa is done, so far as 
I know, nowhere else in the world. 

The great curse of tuberculosis to all but 
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the rich (in whom it is relatively rare) is not 
the physical suffering it entails, but the serious 
expense of so long and wearing an illness stretch- 
ing over months and years and the ravage which 
long idleness makes in the patient’s character. 
Despondency pulls down some patients as seri- 
ously as the disease itself. Restlessness drives 
others into every sort of vice and folly which 
sanatoria endeavor in many ways to conceal and 
control. To conquer these evils through work, © 
and still more through the encouragement given 
patients by the money which they earn, is Dr. 
Brown’s great achievement. 

How is it done? 

In the first place, through the energy and in- 
genuity of his superintendent, he gets his milk, 
cream, eggs and butter direct from the farmer 
and without the intervention of any middleman. 
The village middleman tried hard to conceal the 
source of his supplies, but the superintendent 
scoured the country on horseback till she found 
it. This saving and the warmth of the climate 
are probably the chief elements which keep the 
total cost of care at Arequipa at $7 a week, 
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DINING ROOM FIREPLACE 
laundry included, the lowest figure that I know 
of in institutions giving a high type of care, 
such as Arequipa. provides.” 


Next Dr. Brown succeeded through the com-* 
mercial value of.the pottery made by the patients. 


There are no invested funds. and no income for 
the institution except the sale of pottery and 
the money paid in by friends of patients. who. 


are not well-enough to. work....Yet now at the. 
end of its first year (October, 1912) there is no 


deficit and no debt. This is due chiefly to three 
people, Philip King Brown himself, Frederick H. 
Rhead, head of the pottery work, and Nora Harn- 
don, superintendent of the sanatorium. 

Mr. Rhead came from Staffordshire, England 
(Arnold Bennett’s country) and represents the 
fifth generation of potters in a single family. 
While head of the department of pottery in the 
People’s University ..ate St. Louis, ehe~ passed 
- through San Francisco on a lecturing tour, fell 
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in love with California and with Dr. Brown’s 
idea of self-support for tuberculous patients, 
agreed to give up his position and handsome sal- 
ary in St. Louis and undertake the task of es- 
tablishing a self-supporting pottery as part of 
Arequipa Sanatorium. All that he asked was a 
guarantee of his living expenses for six months. 
Within six months he said he hoped to make the 
work self-supporting; within twelve months he 
actually did so. This extraordinary success has 
been due to Mr. Rhead’s expert knowledge of 
pottery, to his unusual skill as a teacher of un- 
trained girls, to his genuine interest in the prob- 
lem and to his tireless industry. At present the 
demand for the pottery exceeds the supply. San 
Francisco dealers are eager to get it and pay 
for it as soon as, they receive it. 

But are there no dangers to the girls’ health 
in this work? None, I believe, under the careful 
medical supervision which they receive. A 
trained nurse, herself a patient, works in the 
shop and watches the effects of the work upon 
the girls. Each begins with an hour’s work 
daily. Her temperature is taken before and 
after her work and if any fever follows work 
she is taken away from the shop and not allowed 


.to, go back till she can do so without produc- 


ing any fever or other sign of overfatigue. The 


girls are paid by the piece, but few work more 


than four hours a day and none of them work 


‘on Saturdays or Sundays. In these few hours 


weekly, most of the girls can earn enough (after 
the first few weeks) to pay all their expenses 
at the sanatorium. 

The darigers of clay dust and lead poisoning 
are avoided by cleanliness and an abundance of 
fresh air.. The main work room is open on two 
sides and another work room on four sides. The 
climate makes it possible to do this work out 
of doors almost any day in the year. Moderate 
temperature, plenty of sunshine, no dampness or 
fog (such as San Franciscans have to bear in 
summer) makes Arequipa an ideal place for such 
work. Perched among live oaks on a hill side 
overlooking a beautiful valley, its lovely situation 
has no doubt an influence in keeping the patients 
happy and content. 

Thirty-five acres of land for the sanatorium 
were given to Dr. Brown by Henry FE. Bothin 
of Ross, a rsighboring town. Mr. Bothin heard 
of Dr. Brown’s project and was so much im- 
pressed by it that he called upon him and offered 
the land quite unsolicited. 

Dr. Brown accepts as a rule only incipient 
cases. He has room at present for only twenty- 
three patients at a time. Yet here as in every 
other sanatorium it is hard to get them to give 
up work and face the task of treatment while 
still in the early stages of the disease. In the 
hope of solving the different problems of getting 
hold of the girls before it is too late to cure 
them, oes Brown has laid the matter before the 
organizations of employes in some of the San 
Francisco department stores, and these organi- 
zations have now established the precedent of 
paying at Arequipa the board of members of 
their organization who have acquired tubercu- 
losis (after at least one year’s membership in 
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the organization) and are not able to support 
themselves in the pottery. 

The. Pacific States: Telephone Company has 
also maintained one of its tuberculous employes 
at Arequipa and indicated its willingness to do 
more. This sort of connection with the em- 
ployes of large business concerts is one that is 
essential so long as the majority of doctors can- 
not or will not recognize tuberculosis in its 
early stages, and cannot or do not persuade pa- 
tients to undergo sanatorium treatment. _ 

The care of the tuberculous in California is 
still on a commercial basis. Except for the rich, 
there are only a few small sanatoria. The City 
and County Hospital in San Francisco admits 
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who supplied warehouses in many parts of the 
Pacific Coast and Middle West requesting a con- 
tract for a larger allotment of the output. 

But to me one of the most impressive things 
about the Arequipa Sanatorium is the fact that 
it is the work of one busy doctor, who raised 


the money: to build it (about $25,000) within a 


few months, and now superintends it by a weekly 
visit and many telephone messages. Building 
was started with only $10,000 in sight. Yet now 
at the end of its first year the institution is in 
a flourishing condition and free from debt. 
Indeed it has flourished so well that “cured” 
patients do not want to leave it and go back to 
stenography, telephone operating or house work. 


so many tuberculous patients in the last stages 
that the death rate has reached 20 per cent a 
month. A hospital where one-fifth of your com- 
panions die each month is not an inviting place 
to go for treatment and in fact few go there if 
they can possibly help Ait 

I passed a considerable part of three days at 
Arequipa and during that time never heard a 
patient cough. I found the buildings of the 
best modern type, the table excellent and the 
patients more cheerful and lively than in any 
sanatorium that I can remember. The pottery 
that I saw them making was so beautiful that I 
could hardly believe that these unskilled girls 
could produce it. I saw a letter from a dealer 


PATIENTS 
AT 


WORK 


They prefer to earn their living in this beautiful 
and cheerful place by making puttery. Two such 
cured patients are now living in the neighbor- 
ing village of Fairfax and coming daily to work 
at the sanatorium pottery. Just the right thing 
for them; just the way to prevent a relapse of 
the disease. But obviously if many girls did 
this, there would soon be no room in the pottery 
for patients still under treatment. Hence, Dr. 
Brown has been forced to turn away girls whom 
he would gladly keep in the pottery were there 
room for them without crowding out the pa- 


tients. 
This dilemma has suggested to him the build- 
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ing of a large pottery, distinct from the sana- 
torium workshop but under the same manage- 
ment. Here the apparently cured tuberculous pa- 
tients, the deaf, the partially crippled and other 
handicapped persons will supply the labor and 
reap the benefits. Dr. Brown has no desire to 
employ healthy persons or to compete in the in- 
dustrial world; he wants to continue the ex- 
periment of trying to make handicapped people 


self-supporting, and he believes that if the tuber- 
culous can supply the labor of a self-supporting 
pottery such as he is now maintaining, It must 
be possible to get as competent help from the 
deaf or from the other members of the physically 
handicapped group. 0) 

A Utopian project some will say. But is it 
more Utopian than what has already been es- 
tablished at Arequipa? 


HOUSING THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


ROSCOE C. EDLUND 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL DIRECTOR RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Sage Foundation Building, New York, 

and concrete foundation piers are now 
being put in. When the building is completed all 
the departments of this organization which require 
office space in New York will be housed under one 
roof. Five and a half years ago the Founda- 
tion, then at the beginning of its work, had but 
two small offices. Two years later, although it 
was carrying on important investigations and 
assisting campaigns of education and improve- 
ment in many places, its regular staff occupied 
only four rooms. Now, with three departments 
on different floors of the Bank of the Metropolis 
Building in Union Square, with another occupy- 


ae was broken in July for the Russell 


ing a floor in the Metropolitan Tower, and with. 


two others, the library and the administrative 
offices, on three floors of the United Charities 
Building, the members of its staff, upwards of 
a hundred in number, look forward to being in 
closer touch with each other’s activities in quar- 
ters specially designed for their work. The new 
building should mean increased efficiency in the 
Foundation’s work and a wider and closer co- 
operation with others who are engaged in “the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States.” 

The departments of the Foundation include: 
the Child Helping Department, which is en- 
deavoring to improve conditions surrounding de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent children; the 
Department of Child Hygiene, whose aim is to 
promote public health, recreation, and education, 
especially of children; the Charity Organization 
Department, whose aim is to promote the better 
organization of charities; the Division of 
Remedial Loans, which is conducting a cam- 
paign against loan sharks and encouraging the 
organization of remedial loan societies; the In- 
vestigation of Women’s Work, which is gather- 
ing facts regarding the conditions of work of 
women in New York; and the newly organized 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits which will 
be a clearing house for advice and information 
on social surveys and exhibits. Space will also 
be provided in the new building for the adminis- 
trative offices of the Foundation and for its edi- 
torial staff. 

The site is the southwest corner of Lexington 


Avenue and East 22d Street, diagonally across 
from the United Charities Building, where the 
central offices of the Foundation now are. 

With a frontage of ninety-five feet on East 
22d Street, the building has a depth of sixty-six 
feet along Lexington Avenue and runs back to 
the Princeton Club, which occupies the rest of 
the street front between it and Gramercy Park. 
A large court to be cut from the southwest cor- 
ner of the building above the first floor, together 
with a small open area adjoining the Princeton 
Club on the west, assures to every room abund- 
ant light and air. 

The building is to be nine stories in height, but 
the substructure will be made strong enough 
to bear three stories more in case the work of 
the Foundation expands so as to make this addi- 
tional space necessary. It will be constructed of 
Kingwood sandstone, a light brown stone with a 
pinkish tinge that as yet has been used for only 
one building in New York, the Synod Hall of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine now under 
construction. The blocks will have the natural 
rough face with deep rustication. The architect, 
Grosvenor Atterbury, is also the architect of 
Forest Hills Gardens, the suburban develop- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation on Long 
Island, The design of the building is in re- 
strained Florentine style. There is little orna- 
ment save the shield above the main entrance 
and shields around the second story. Loggias 
overlook the street from the library in the two 
upper stories. 

On the main floor of the building along the 
Lexington Avenue side will be a lecture room 
with a hundred seats and outside entrance to 
the street. The south side of the floor will be 
occupied by a large exhibit hall. The platform 
in the lecture room will be movable and the two 
halls may at any time be thrown into one, ready 
for a lecture, an exhibit, or a reception. 

Offices for the departments of the Foundation, 
committee rooms, and workrooms, will occupy 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
floors. In the eighth and ninth stories will be 
the library. On the ninth or mezzanine floor 
will be a lunch room and a rest room for women. 
The roof will be arranged for various uses. The 
building is to be fireproof, with a fire-tower 
separated from it by brick walls. 
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EGYPT AND THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo every few days 
during the season forthe First and Secund Cataracts, the 
Sudan, etc. Also elegant private steamers and daha- 
beahs for families and private parties. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Select limited Tours to Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, etc., leave Jan. 8, 18, 30, Feb. 19, March e205 
1913. Itineraries are varied and inclusive; every detail 
the best. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Mediterranean, and 
Round the World. _ Headquarters for tickets and in- 
formation for all cruising steamers, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Grand Tour de Luxe leaves January 22; includes also 
Panama Canal and West Indies. 


Our complete chain of 155 Ofjices in 
all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for truvelers. 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 


Boston, 336 Washington St. Philadelphia, 137 South Broad St. 

Chicago, 15 E. Jackson B’vard. San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

Los Angeles, 515 So. Spring St. Montreal, 530 St. Catherine St., W. 
Torouto, 63 Yonge St., ete. 


Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Over the World 


Travel 
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PANAMA CANAL 
AND WEST eee: 


JAN - 16 °-28Davs 
FEB °20 -$175 Up 


.97 °16 Days 
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S.S:GrosserKurfurst” 
Jamaica 


Bermuda. 


Cuba 
South America 


For Rates, Diagrams,etc., 
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R. CAPELLE Sane & Hiatal 
SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS 
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H. CLAUSSENIUS & co. 
CHICAGO 


Including all landing and 


embarking expenses 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TRAVEL TOURS ° RESORTS 


ERIE RAILROAD AND DELAWARE RIVER—NEAR MILL RIFT, PA, 


FOOD FOR THOUGH 


A trip between New York 
and Chicago in an up-to-date, 
electric lighted train, through 
a magnificent scenic country, 
over a solid rock-ballasted 
roadbed — in comfort for 


d18 


All this and more is offered 
to those who travel via the 


ERIE RAILROAD 


The Scenic Road of Comfort 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, NEW YORK 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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University Travel 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THE NILE 

PALESTINE 

GREECE 


Sailings in January, February, March. 
‘Chartered yacht on the Nile. 

Our own yacht Athena in Greece. 

Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 


Send for illustrated announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
35 Trinity Place, Boston 


HE trip is less expensive than 
youthink---Plan now---Reserve 
your staterooms early---Sail before 
the rush and enjoy tHe ocean voy- 
age on one of the large, modern 
One Cabin Steamers of the 


BALTIMORE-BREMEN SERVICE 


“EUROPE 
Comfort without luxury---Delicious 
GE RMANY meals—-Reasonable rates---Full par- 


ticulars, sailings, etc., on request. 
SWITZERLAND Send 10 cents in stamps for new edition of 
illustrated booklet “How to See Germany, 
i AUSTR IA Austria and Switzerland’ '—(a mine of travel 
information) describes the chief places of 
interest and tells how toreach them. Essential 
in planning your tour. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 


| J: 
la 267 South Gay Street BALTIMORE, MD 


Moe NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Toure tothe Orientand:the Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Countries. Leave New York, Jan. 8, 
22, and Feb. 19. Other Tours:—South America, Jan. 25, Feb. 8 
and 20; Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; Japan, Feb. 14 and 
Mar. 13; Mediterranean Lands, frequent dates, Jan. to May. 
SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Af tour 
Go to Europe at our Expense {5 orzanizers 


of small parties. Write today for plau and prograins. 
University Tours, BoxS. U., Wilmington, Delaware 
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RESORTS 


To or From the 


Pacific Coast 


Enhance your trip a 
hundred-fold by trav- 
eling the trail of Lewis 
& Clark through the 


Storied | 
Northwest 


See this Land of Fruit and 
Farms—Land of a thou- 
sand Scenic Surprises. 
See Glacial Peaks that 
vie with the Alps—Vine- 
yards like those of Sunny 
France—Rivers that rival 
the Rhine. The 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


Stretches between the 
Great Lakes and North 
Pacific Coast, with four 
daily through electric- 
lighted trains each way. 
Write for booklet shown above 
and other free literature 
about the Scenic North- 
west and i 
Yellowstone Park— 
America’s only 

Geyserland: Season 

June 15 to Sept. 15. 

Enclose 6 cents 

for postage. 


A, M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Panama-Pacific Expo. 
San Francisco 
Feb.-Dec. 1915. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Gifts [pels gifts a woman values most are, as a hs 
For those charming utilitarian things for the home; 


° a salad bowl, a chafing dish, a fire screen, or 
Weddings any of the quaint, novel and artistic things in china, 
And cut-glass or metal that are here in endless variety. 


Holidays 


A visit to this store will satisfactorily solve 
the gift problem if it’s for a woman. 


Orders received now will be held for Holi- 
day delivery if desired. 


[EWISe @oNGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Chee eee 


Sheltering Arms 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
“THE SHELTERING ARMS’ was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 


TRUSTEES : 
J. T. ATTERBURY. 
JOHN D. BARRETT, 


apg hOd & 
EARLY 


q Buy your Christmas 
presents EARLY ~— early 
in the day and early in De- 
cember. That will be 
your biggest gift of the 
holidays to the workers 
behind the counters and 
on the delivery wagons. 


Lucius H. Brrrs. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP, 
CHARLES Db Hart Brower. 
HENRY J. CAMMANN, 
HAROLD FOWLER. 

ErskInn Hrwirr 

Henry L. HoBart. 
Grorcn C, Kopse, 
Woopspury G. LANGDON, 
CHARLES W. Maury. 
CHARLES B. MEYER. 

Rev. JoHN P. Prrpers, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 

Rev. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
GusTAvV ScHwas, Jr, 
HERMAN C. VON POST 
ALFRED A. WHITMAN. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKID, 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to MIss RicHMoND, at “Tun SHELTER- 


ee es | ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor, Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. - 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


it PORE NOT 


Beck of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


Wee paint dealer will furnish you FREE the 1913 edition 
C.C.12, of our book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 

Woodwork and Furniture” and two samples of Johnson’s 
Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 

You will find this book particularly useful if you are con- 
templating building—if you are interested in beautiful interiors 
—if you want to secure the most artistic and serviceable finish 
at least expense This book is full of valuable information for § ‘SON, 
everyone who is interested in their home. X ee 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is a dye in every sense of the word—it penetrates—deeply—into the wood bringing out its natural 
beauty without raising the grain. It dries in 30 minutes and does not smudge or rub off. It is 
made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 110 Bog Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No 125 Mission Oak No. 127 Ex. Dk. Mahog. No. 132 Green Weathered No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 140 Early Engiish No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 121 Moss Creen No. 120 Fumed Oak 


Ask your painter or paint dealer to show you panels of wood 
finished with Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


is a complete finish and polish for all wood—floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture—including pianos. Just the thing for mission furniture. Very 
Aa easy to use. Can be successfully applied over all finishes, imparting 
a velvety, protecting finish of great beauty. 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes are for 
sale by leading paint, drug and V4 

wea hardware dealers everywhere. 

Ask for the FREE book and 
samples. Ifyour dealer does V4 
not have them, mail this Please 
coupon and we will see @ pp Use This 
that you are supplied. J oes 


9 if your dealer 
cannot supply 


Ss. C. Johnson @ You with booklet 
& Son elton C12, oe n 
samples of ohne 
Racine, Wiss ff proved Wax ann 
ax, ou 
The Wood Finish- 


4 Os ame es ab eo mat to 
ii athoriti: . C. Johnson &Son_ Racine, 
ing Authorities Wis. Mention shades of Dye 
: desired, 

o 
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Polishing Furniture With ig f : Bee” wood Witeseus 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX Z a ar aon’s Wood Dye & 


222000 09980590 9908099900 0800000860 Po tBEr o oP 08900088890. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


per line. 


at double rates. 


advertisement shall first appear. 
New York City. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belicne— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes. 
THAT deh living’ should she othe Ctounie eo ty: 


education. ; 


"THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 


illness of the physician. 


THAT the spending of money is as important ‘as the . 


earning of the money. ; 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 2s 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make , 
progress in her life work as the business or professional _ 
man. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. “* The Profession of Home 


making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic sciente courses, 

etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: “‘Freehand Cooking,"’ 10 cts.; - +e ood 

Values,”* 10 cts.; “‘ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. - _ 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL * 


BOYS ’CLUBS | 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 


OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasures 
. Putnam, Secretary 


eorge 
Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
Wm. C. Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors “ 
MEMBERSHIPS < 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
Send for Literature on Boys’ Cluk Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Chicago, Illinois 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, 


Preparation for private duty, social wor -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fc. $8a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books, 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new ouildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist- annouricement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates are- Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, : ral 

“Want” advertisements under the various headings, “Situations Wanted, 
ete., five cents each word or initial, including the address, tor each insertion. 
advertisement is set in capital letters without charge. v 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser, ( ‘for C 
vertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the Saturday on which it is intended the 
Address Advertising Department, THr SurRvny, 


—American School of Home Economics. _ 


Real Dstate, twenty cents 
“Help Wanted,” 
The -first word of each 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, 
Orders and copy -for Classified Ad- 


105 East 22d. Street, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly in spare mo- 
ments, at yourownhoeme. Y ou hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. Inasur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 3 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
i : Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
: The Language-Phone Method 
a 970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things, 
Jn our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CoO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


and the Relizious Life,” by Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
SENT FREE on application to the First Church in 
Boston (Unitarian) 64 Marlburough Street, Boston, Mass. 


BACK ISSUES WANTED 


Unexpected demand has exhausted the files of Tun 
Survey for January 7, 1911, July 20, 1912, and 
October 12, 1912. Subscribers who do not save their 
copies for binding are urged to return these issues 
for the benefit of libraries. Send them to THn Sur- 
vEY, 105 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Women from 19 to 35 year of age, for 

Training School for Nurses. State Hospital for In- 
sane, Howard, R. I. Mary M. Pollock, Sup’t. of 
urses. 


WANTED: Both part time and full time represen- 
tatives for The Survey on liberal commission basis. 
Representatives to work in their own communities. 
Should be acquainted with The Survey and have some 
knowledge of social movements. Two references re- 
quired. For further information, address The Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION in business or social work by college 
young man. Married. Experience: 2-%, years of 
settlement and welfare work; 4-% of playground 
and 5 of business in supervising capacitles.° Speaks 
Polish, some German and Bohemian, Address 1068, 
THE SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY man, lately head of large settlement, 
available for responsible position requiting effective 
constructive work. Is thoroughly trained investigator, 
widely traveled, practically experienced and success- 
ful in organizing. and directing community effort. 
Address, giving particulars, 1069 Survey. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


a 


INCREAS! 


since March 1, 1912, in the 
number of direct branch offices 
of the Remington Typewriter 
Company in the United States. 


The importance of this fact to the typewriter uber 
lies in the expansion and development of Remington 
Service Efficiency. 

The two factors of Remington Typewriter Supremacy , 
are Quality and Service. The one goes with the sale 
the other follows the sale. The one is in the machine: the | 
other is back of the machine. And both are éssential 


to the permanent satisfaction of the typewriter ser. 
The great expansion of the Remington Sales Organization uf AY £ 
our service facilities beyond any standard attained or attainable 1 in. the past. 
This service goes everywhere and it covers everything. Whiatevers fyour need 
in the typewriter service line, whether ribbons, carbons, inspedtions, adjust- 
ments, rentals or operators, the means to supply that neg are bound to 
be close at hand if your machine is 4 


. MONARCH 
« SMITH PREMIER“: « REMINGTON. 


“VISIBLE WRITING 


athens Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


BUY FROM @UR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MUAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRIT#I 


TOOL AND BENCHES 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR 
INSTITUTIONAL USE 


If you tinker at home, or are interested 
in any way in Manual Training, you 
should know more about our line of 
High Grade Tools and Benches. Our 
hobby since 1848, has always been 
“ Quality.” 


Illustration shows our No. 24 Outfit (Bench and 26 
~ best quality Tools) $22.50 net f.0.b. New York 


Send for our 225 Page Catalogue No. 3073 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK SINCE 1848 4th AVENUE AND 13th STREET 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones 1138 Contant. 206-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 
i Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- | HeePs 
3S Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
En ; and used exclusively by eee 
Ba Fixtures | the City of Chicago. age nes 
& Q Healthy 
@ Guaranteed W. S. TOTHILL exercise, 
twenty Established 1875 oper 
years 1809 Webster Ave, . . Chicago, Ills. ] slippery. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
Eaeactems §=S TATIONERS (rsh... 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


; MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports amd Appeals a 
good argument is lost in a poorly printed page. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-eight years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRIT. 


WS 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts | 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
litle $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance. policy loafs while you 
re cra a work. The day 
| you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
3 


Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


RED CROSS SEALS 
INVESTMENT. | 
IN HEALTH 


EVERY CONSUMPTIVE 


Properly Cared for Insures Your Life oe 
Tuberculosis 


EVERY SEAL YOU BUY. 


Helps to Provide Hospitals, Sanatoria, 
Dispensaries, and Visiting Nurses for the Care 
and Cure of Consumptives in your community. 


BUY RED CROSS SEALS 


AND 


Protect Your Own Health 


Buy from a Local Agent or Order from 
NATIONAL RED CROSS SEAL Headquarters 


715 Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


